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Prize- Winning Play* 


Cry Witch 


by Marion L. Miller 


Characters 
Berry CANTWELL, one of the afflicted 
children 
PRUDENCE CANTWELL, her sister 
CHRISTOPHER OAKLY, Prudence’s fiancé 
Mr. Parris, Minister to Salem Village 
Mr. HATHORNE ; 
Mr. Corwin } aagistrate 
THE SHERIFF 
ANN PUTNAM 
Mercy LEWES 
ABIGAIL WILLIAMS 
Mary Wa.cotr 
Mr. Noygs, Minister 
Marrua Corey, the accused 
Gites Corey, her husband 
Time: March 21, 1692. 
Setrine: The meeting house at Salem 
Village. 
Ar Ruse: Berry, PrRupENcCE and 
CHRISTOPHER enter from left. Pru- 


afflicted children 





*This play was awarded First Prize in the recent 
Tenth Anniversary PLAYS Contest. 


DENCE 1s a pretty girl of twenty, 
CHRISTOPHER is about three years 
older, and Berry is about thirteen. 
Berry runs across the stage after 
dragging her hand from PruDENCE’s 
grasp. She looks at every piece of 
furniture curiously, and then crosses 
back of minister’s chair and leans 
against the back of tt. 


PRUDENCE: Betty, come away from 
there. How is it with you, little 
sister? 

Berry (Running a hand along the back 
of the chair): Tis very well with me. 
(Her voice becomes a whisper.) I — 
like — it — here! 

PRUDENCE (70 CHRISTOPHER): What 
shall I do? She’s standing where the 
witches stood. (To Berry) Dost feel 
all right? Truly, Betty? 

Berry (/mpatiently): Yes, yes, yes! 
Prithee, let me alone! 








CHRISTOPHER (Taking a step toward 
Berry): Guard your tongue! I’ll not 
permit you to address your sister in 
that manner. 

PRUDENCE (Laying a restraining hand 
on his sleeve): Nay, Christopher, 
don’t scold her. She is not herself. 

CHRISTOPHER: What’s the matter with 
her? Truly I never heard her speak 
so until this day. (Berry begins to 
run about the stage, speaking softly.) 

Betty: Swish! — Swish! — Swish! 

CHRISTOPHER: What are you doing, 
Betty? 

Berry (Continuing the action): She 
says I must fly — Swish! — Swish! 
(Parris enters from right front, carry- 
ing paper, ink, quill pens and a sand 
box. He stands watching and gravely 
shaking his head.) 

PRUDENCE: Who does, Betty? Who 
makes you fly? 

Betty (Pausing beside PRUDENCE): 
She says I can stop now. 

CHRISTOPHER: What does it all mean? 

PrupeEnce: Sh! (Jo Berry) Who, dear? 

Berry (Leaning against PRUDENCE): 
Don’t you know? 

PRUDENCE: No, little sister, try to tell 
me. 

Berry (Rubbing her hands across her 
eyes): She won’t let me. I — I can’t 
see her any more. (PARRIS crosses to 
table and begins to arrange his writing 
materials at the four places.) 

CurisToPHER: Here’s Mr. Parris now. 
What dost wish to ask him? 

PRUDENCE (Trying to free herself from 
Berry who is clinging to her): Oh — 
I would have — do let go a moment, 
dear — I would ask permission to sit 
here during the trial — near to 
Betty, d’ye see. 








Berry (Hugging her): You are the best 
of sisters — best of sisters — and I 
love you — (Vehemently) Don’t ever 
forget that — not ever! 

Prupence: Ask him for me, Christo- 
pher. She won’t let me go. (Drawing 
Berry down beside her on the bench) 
Hush, dear. I know you love me. I 
love you, too. Here, rest your head 
against me. There! There! 

CHRISTOPHER (Crossing to ParRRIs): 
Good morning, sir. 

Parris: Ah, good morning, Master 
Oakly. 

CHRISTOPHER: Mistress Cantwell would 
ask permission that we sit near her 
sister during the trial. 

Parris (Looking at him quietly and 
then crossing to PRUDENCE): Mistress 
Prudence, why dost wish to sit here 
— unless — (Worried) God send the 
witches have not been molesting 
you! 

PrupENce: No, Mr. Parris. I just 
want to be near my sister, Betty. 
Mayhap I can comfort her a little — 
when the fits strike. I’ve always 
cared for her, you know, ever since 
our mother died of the plague when 
Betty was yet a babe. I believe she 
regardeth me more as mother than 
as sister. 

Parris (Rubbing his chin reflectively): 
Hmm! If the justices, Mr.Hathorne 
and Mr. Corwin have no objection, 
you two may sit on the second bench. 
The first is for the afflicted children. 
But you must not speak to Betty or 
any of them when they are giving 
evidence! 

PRUDENCE: I won’t sir. I will be silent, 
I promise. 

Parris: And you, Master Oakly? 
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CHRISTOPHER: I will keep silence. 

Parris: Very well, Master Oakly. 
This is a dreadful matter. Only 
these suffering children can point out 
the witches that are preying upon 
our people. Ah, the judges! (Curis- 
TOPHER and PRUDENCE sit on the 
bench. Berry climbs over and perches 
herself at the down-stage end of the 
front bench. Parris goes to right 
front entrance to meet and shake hands 
with the magistrates. They carry 
paper rolled and tied. They take their 
places at the table during the next few 
speeches.) 

CHRISTOPHER (7'0 PRUDENCE): Surely 
you don’t believe all this about 
witches and witchcraft? 

PrupENCcE (Laying a hand on his): Oh 
indeed, Chris. When you see the 
poor children, how they writhe and 
cry out in their affliction, you will 
understand. Much hath taken place 
here in the days you were in Boston. 

CurisToPHER: Evidently. (Parris has 
been talking quietly to the judges. 
They glance at PRUDENCE and Curis- 
TOPHER and nod.) 

HarTHorne: Prithee, have the remain- 
ing children brought hither, Mr. 
Parris. (Parris bows and exits right 
front.) 

Corwin (Fussily): Where are my 
notes? I must have them in order. 
God in His mercy grant the witches 
will all be discovered this day. (Find- 
ing his notes) Ah, here they are. 

HaTtHorne: Nine, the Negress said— 
nine evil creatures who have given 
themselves over to the snares of 
Satan. Nine, free to turn their evil 
power loose on Salem Village. 

Corwin: But we have four of them. 





HatHorne: Aye, and I doubt not 
Goodwife Corey is the fifth. But 
four others— (Shaking his head) 
Well, our hope is in the children. If 
they cannot point out the other 
witches, no one can. 

Corwin: True! But it is pitiful to see 
them going through such agony to 
serve us. 

CHRISTOPHER: Who are these “chil- 
dren’’? 

PRUDENCE (Starting to tick them off on 
her fingers): There’s little Betty 
Parris and her cousin Abigail Wil- 
liams. They were the first ones. 

Berry (/nterrupting): And Ann Put- 
nam — 

CHRISTOPHER: But these are children— 
not twelve years old yet! 

PrupENcE: That’s what I said. It’s 
been woeful hard on Mr. Parris. He’s 
preached so hard against wickedness 
of all kinds — and to have it start 
there in his own household! (Parris 
enters right.) 

Parr.s: The sheriff is here with the 
afflicted children, your worships. 
(SHERIFF enters right with ANN 
PutnaM and ApiGatL WILLIAMS who 
are about twelve years old, and Mary 
Waxcotr and Mercy Lewes who 
are fifteen and sixteen. They take 
their places on the front bench. The 
two older ones are apathetic, but the 
two younger girls are gay and lively, 
full of curiosity, giggling to each other 
as they cross the stage. At their en- 
trance Betty swings around to face 
PRUDENCE and CHRISTOPHER.) 

Berry: Go away, Prue. Get out of 
here. (Shaking her arm) Go on, I 
prithee. Take her away, Christo- 
pher, please. 








PRUDENCE: Why, dear? What is it? 
Do you feel ill? 

Berry (Drawing away): No — no — 
I’m all right — but you’d better go. 
I — someone might do you a harm. 
Oh, go away quickly! (At the end of 
her speech she is almost in tears.) 

CHRISTOPHER: Do you think we’d 
better? 

PRUDENCE: Leave now? With Betty 
like this? I couldn’t. They won’t let 
her go. And I can’t go without her. 

Ann (Looking curiously at MeErcy 
Lewes): She’s going to have a fit in 
a minute. (All the girls look at 
Mercy with interest. ABIGAIL nods 
gravely several times. Berry swings 
around to look.) 

PRUDENCE (Trying to keep Berry’s at- 
tention): I'll be right here if you 
need me, Betty. Don’t you want to 
sit back here with us? 

Berry (She has completely lost interest 
in PRUDENCE): Oh, go away, do! 
(She stands up to watch Mercy who 
is moaning softly and rhythmically.) 

Parris (Approaching Mercy): Who is 
hurting you, Mercy? 

Mercy (Stiffening and throwing hands 
to her throat. ABIGAIL imitates her): 
The dark man — (Making choking 
noises) the — dark — man is — 
choking me! (She slumps completely 
and is supported by Mary Wa.cotr 
or she would sink to the floor.) 

CurisToPpHEeR: Good Heavens, the 
child hath fainted. 

PrupEeNnce: No, Christopher, she is 
fighting with Satan, himself. God 
help her to conquer! 

Parris (Warning them to silence): 
What doth he look like, Mercy? 

Hast ever seen him before? 








Ann (Suddenly): A little yellow bird! 
Goody’s little yellow bird — (Dodg- 
ing and covering her eyes) It wants to 
pick my eyes out — no, no — go 
away! 

Berry (Apparently striking at it vigor- 
ously): Away! Away! There, ’tis 
gone, Ann. 

AxsicaiL (Shrieking): She bit me — 
look! (Showing her wrist to the judges) 

HaTHORNE: But these are the teeth 
marks of a child! 

Ann (Calmly. Her accusations are all 
the more terrible because of her matter- 
of-fact voice): Goody’s brat. There 
she goes with her mother’s little 
yellow bird. 

Corwin: Doth she mean the Goodwin 
child? Lord have mercy on us — a 
child — not five years old! 

HaTHORNE (Writing hastily): But think 
of her mother — can you doubt her 
witchcraft? Sheriff, have someone 
seek out Goody Goodwin’s daughter 
and arrest her. Here is the warrant. 
And bring in Goodwife Corey. 
(SHERIFF exits right rear and Ha- 
THORNE leans toward Corwin) That 
makes six known to us. There are 
yet three more. 

CHRISTOPHER (7'0 PRUDENCE): This is 
horrible! It’s unbelievable! How 
did it all start? 

PruDENCE: Speak softly, Chris. The 
day you left little Betty Parris had a 
fit of erying that she couldn’t stop, 
and it was discovered that the 
Parrises’ cook had been practicing 
witchcraft with these girls. The 
awful thing about it is that when she 
was examined, she told the court 
that she saw nine names in_ the 

devil’s black book! 




















CHRISTOPHER: Nonsense! A frightened 
woman will say anything she thinks 
you want her to say! 

PRUDENCE: But you don’t know. The 
children have found some of the 
witches. Goody Goodwin and Goody 
Osbourne were tried yesterday — 

CHRISTOPHER: Goody Osbourne, that 
frail old woman! She is no witch, I 
dare be sworn. 

PRUDENCE: But indeed she pinched the 
children most cruelly to keep them 
from betraying her. 

Berry (Turning): Buzz — buzz — 
What are you buzzing about? 

Ann: They were talking of Betty 
Parris. 

ApicaiL: Betty Parris is sick. (The 
entrance of Marrua Corey, whom 
the Suerirr leads to the minister’s 
chair, interrupts them. Parris sits at 
left end of table. Girls grow quiet. 
Noyes enters and goes to right end of 
table.) 

Corwin: Are we ready to begin the 
examination? 

Hatuorne: I believe so. Reverend 
Noyes, will you say a few words of 
prayer that this court have the bless- 
ing of the Almighty? 

Noyes (Rising and removing his hat 
which he lays on the table): Dread and 
mighty Lord, Thou knowest the evil 
that hath come over Salem Village. 
Thou knowest the frailty of these 
children who battle Satan, his snares, 
in our behalf. Grant them strength 
to carry their great burden. Clear 

their eyes that they may see and 

know the servants of the Devil who 
threaten us. If it be Thy will, grant 
that this court here in session may 
discover by the end of this day the 


identity of the nine whose names are 

inscribed in the black book of Satan, 
and whose souls are condemned to 
the everlasting fires of Hell. Amen. 

MarTsa: Amen! Your worships, I 
would like to go to prayer also, with 
your permission. 

HATHORNE: Mistress Corey, this 
court is not assembled to listen to 
you pray, but to examine into the 
witchcraft of which you are accused 
by these children. (MartHa Corry 
looks at the children who react wildly. 
ABIGAIL begins to howl like a dog and 
tries to get under the bench. Merrcy 
stiffens and falls against Mary who 
is wailing and sucking her fingers. 
ANN puts her hands over her eyes and 
shrieks that she is being pinched and 
beaten. Berry puts her wrist across 
her mouth and then begins to cry 
hysterically.) 

PRUDENCE: Don’t cry, Betty. Please 
stop! Can’t you do something, 
Christopher? 

CurisToPpHER: The child’s hysterical. 
Move over, Prue. I think I can stop 
her. (CHRISTOPHER slaps Berry 
lightly on both cheeks.) Stop it, do 
you hear me? Stop, this minute! 
(Berry sits perfectly still, her mouth a 
little open. Then she rises and, facing 
CHRISTOPHER and PRUDENCE, begins 
to back away from them slowly, her 
hand across her mouth.) 

HaATHoRNE (Sternly, raising his voice) : 
Martha Corey, why do you afflict 
these children? (At the sound of his 
voice, Berry turns to look at MARTHA) 

Martua: I do not afflict them. 

HatuHorne: Then who doth? 

Marrtaa: I am sure I don’t know. How 

should I know? Such a thing would 











































be impossible to me. I am a Gospel Hartuorne: So Goody Nurse is one of 
woman. the loathsome band. She must be. 





Berry (Flinging out a pointing hand Make out a warrant for her arrest, at 
toward MarTuHA and shrieking) : She’s Mr. Parris. liy 
a Gospel witch! MarrTua: Nay, we must not believe Pru 
Ann (Chanting loudly and monoton- these distracted children. th 
ously): Gospel Witch! Gospel Witch! Berry (Pointing a finger at Martna): Cur 
(The other children take up the chant Gospel witch! Gospel witch! (This Mat 
which grows softer but continues under is muttered.) O: 
the next four speeches.) PRUDENCE (Laying her hand on Berry’s hi 
PruDENCE (Wiping her eyes): What shoulder): Betty — Betty, be quiet! ar 
does it mean? Betty hath always Berry (With a dark look over her di 
been sweetly innocent. What hath shoulder, muttering still): Who are ar 
brought this on her? Oh Chris- you? I don’t know you. Let me Cur 
topher, is it some sin of mine? alone, Devil! (PrRuDENCE hides her bs 
CurIsToPHER: Of course not. Of course face in her hands.) m 
it isn’t. You mustn’t even think Marrna (Raising her voice): I say we T 
such a thing. must not believe these distracted Pru 
Ann: At my father’s house I saw her — children. ey 
when Lieutenant Fuller was there at Hatuorne: Distracted children! Dis- st 
prayer. I saw her praying to the tracted children d’ye say! Who, in 


devil. And Goodwife Nurse — I then, distracted them? Tell me that! di 
think — I am not sure it was Good- Let all who have eyes look and see — ni 
wife Nurse, but I think it wasso— Noyes (Turning toward Marrna): Cur 
that’s where her prayers were di- You are the only person here who sl; 
rected. says these children are distracted. It tl 
HaTHORNE: Nurse! Did you say is the opinion of all here that they Pru 
Goodwife Nurse? (There is a sensa- are bewitched. (C 
tion at the table.) Martaa (She lifts her hands and la 
Corwin: Do you suppose — shakes her head. The children imitate m 
Noyes: Another witch! The child has her motions with great exaggeration) : (1 
named another! It was not I, sirs. I swear I had no be 
Parris: But Goodwife Nurse is bed- hand in it. (She shifts her feet and the Hat 
ridden most of the time. children imitate. All of her move- bi 
Mary (Whimpering): She pincheth ments are imitated by the children. Ma) 
me. Let go of my cap! (Snatching off They thump their feet rhythmically. VW 
her cap and thrusting it into the air) She bites her lips and the children do Me! 
Give me back my cap. Stop pulling likewise and run to the magistrates’ in 
my hair! table.) st 
ABIGAIL (With much interest): Who’s Mercy: Look — look how she causeth th 
pulling your hair, Mary? my lips to bleed! pr 
Mary: The old woman in a bed. She’s_ Berry: My lips bleed — they bleed! M 





gone now. AsicaiL: And mine — and mine! 
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CHRISTOPHER: What those girls need is 
a good whipping and to be sent home 
about their business. They bit their 
lips themselves. 

PRUDENCE: But the witch maketh 
them to do it, don’t you see? 

CurIsToPHER: No, I don’t. 

Mary: You’d better be quiet, Master 
Oakly. You may find yourself be- 
hind that chair. You’re a dark man 
and you just came from Boston, 
didn’t you? (PRUDENCE gasps in 
anger and dismay.) 

CHRISTOPHER: Certainly I just came 
back from Boston. What do you 
mean? (But Mary has turned away. 
To PrupENCE) What does she mean? 

Prupence: Sh! The Parrises’ cook, 
Tituba, told on her examination that 
she had been to Boston to a gather- 
ing of witches, and there she saw a 
dark man with the devil’s book of 
names. 

CurIsTopHER: Nonsense. Tituba is a 
slave. How did she get to Boston in 
the first place? 

PrupeEnce: She rode on a broomstick. 
(CuristoPpHEeR laughs.) No, don’t 
laugh. ’Tis well known that is the 
method of travel used by evil spirits. 
(The other children return to the 
bench.) 

HatTHorne: Martha Corey, cease to 
bite your lips. 

Marna (Leaning against the chair): 
What harm is in it? 

Mercy (Clutching herself and shriek- 
ing): She pierceth me. Make her 
stand up! (Removing her slipper, she 
throws it at MartHa. The SHERIFF 
picks it up and later returns it to 
Mercy.) 

Hartuorne: You will refrain from lean- 








ing against the chair, Mistress Corey. 
Sheriff, have you something to re- 
port of your visit to the Corey farm? 
(Marrna straightens up with a sigh, 
and the children quiet down to listen.) 

Suerirr: Yes, your worship. Me and 
young Master Putnam went out to 
see her (Indicating MarTHA with his 
thumb) after Ann Putnam did accuse 
her. But first we went to ask the 
girl what clothes Goody Corey 
would be wearin’ so’s we could be 
sure Ann was seein’ the right one. 

Ann (Standing up): But Goody 
Corey, she came and blinded me. 
She said her name was Goody Corey. 
She said I wouldn’t see her any 
more till night. Then she’d come 
and pay me off. (Sits) 

Suerirr: That’s true, sir. We found 
Goody Corey all alone in her house. 
She came to meet us smilin’ and the 
first words she spoke were, “I know 
what you ha’ come for. You are 
come to talk with me about being a 
witch.” 

Corwin: Ha! you see? 

Martua: Which I am none! I cannot 
help people talking about me! 

Corwin: Be silent, woman! 

SuerirrF: We told her it was an afflicted 
person did complain of her, and she 
asked quickly, “But does she tell 
you what clothes I have on?” (The 
magistrates put their heads together 
for excited comment.) 

Ann: There, I told you. (Berry stéarts 
to tap her foot softly, one long beat and 
two short ones. The others gradually 
pick up the beat.) 

Hartuorne: Did she say ought else? 

Suerirr: Yes sir. She told us she did 

not think there were any witches. 





And she said if the first three persons 

were, we could not blame the devil 

for making witches of them. 

Martua: And so you couldn’t. They 
were idle, slothful persons that 
minded nothing of good. But ye’ve 
no reason to think so of me. I have 
made a profession of Christ and re- 
joice to hear the word of God. 

Noyes: Speak not too boldly, Martha 
Corey. ’Tis not an outward profes- 
sion that will save you. It hath been 
so before now that witches have crept 
into a church. 

Berry: Gospel witch! Gospel witch! 

Anw: Look, look, the black man whisp- 
ers in her ear! (Mary turns and looks 
at CHRISTOPHER. ) 

Berry: Don’t you hear it — the drum! 
The witches’ drum! They’re gather- 
ing. They’re gathering for the feast 
of the black Sabbath! 

PrRuDENCE (With a shudder): No, oh 
no! 

ABIGAIL (Shrieking and waving her arm 
toward the back): Out there! On the 
meeting house lawn! (Laughing 
harshly) They gather! They fly 
overhead on broomsticks! (All the 
children pick up the foot beats, but 
softly. Mercy waves her arm over- 
head several times and says softly 
“Zzz-Zzz!"’ as though indicating the 
flight of several witches.) 

Berry (Jo Marrsa): Don’t you hear 
the drumbeat? Why don’t you go, 
Gospel witch? Why don’t you go, 
too? 

Mary: See the little yellow bird suck 
between her fingers? Don’t pinch 
me. Don’t! 

HaTHorne: Martha Corey, have you a 

familiar that sucks between your 








fingers in the shape of a yellow bird? 

Martaa: Of course not! 

ABIGAIL: (On her feet):Take away your 
book, Goody Corey. Take it away! 
’Tis not God’s book! ’Tis the devil’s 
book, for ought I know. Take it 
away! I won’t sign it! Take it 
away! (She pushes for all she’s worth. 
Berry and ANN help her. This must 
seem real. All attention must be con- 
centrated on the struggling girls. 
Marta does not move, but she looks 
completely astonished.) 

HATHORNE (Rising and leaning across 
the table): What book are you forcing 
upon these children? 

Marrtua: None — no book at all. I 
know nothing of any book. 

Berry: Your name hath been in it for 
six years. 

Ann: And you have four more to serve. 

Marrua: It is not true! 

HaATHORNE: Summon her husband, 
Giles Corey. 

Parris (Rising): Giles Corey, if you 
are in this assemblage, come for- 
ward and be examined. (GILES 
Corey enters from right front, pre- 
ferably from the audience. He is some- 
what stooped and looks older than he is. 
He is nervous and fumbles with his 
hat.) 

Gites: I —I be here, your worship, I 
be here. 

HaTHorNE: Have you noticed any- 
thing odd about your wife these past 
weeks? Tell the truth on your soul, 
Giles Corey. 

Gites: Odd you said — odd? Last — 

last Saturday — in the evening it 

were, sitting by the fire — my wife 
asked me to go to bed. I — I — 
told her I would go to prayer — 
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When I w-went to prayer, I could 
not — d’ye see — I could not utter 
my desires with any sense — any 
sense. My wife did perceive it and 
said she was coming to me. After 
this — after — I did according to my 
measure, make the — the prayer. 

CHRISTOPHER: If he can’t pray any 
better than he can talk, it’s no won- 
der he had trouble. Even Hathorne 
is finding him hard to listen to. 

PRUDENCE: Sh. (Berry is drooping, 
one hand against her forehead) How is 
it with you, little sister? 

Berry: My head hurts. 

PRUDENCE (Standing behind Berry and 
massaging her forehead gently): Lean 
back against me, Betty. There, is 
that better? 

Mary (Muttering): Black man from 
Boston. (PRUDENCE pauses momen- 
tarily and then goes on rubbing 
Berty’s forehead. Berry reaches for 
one of her sister’s hands and draws tt 
down against her cheek.) 

HatHorne (To Gixgs): Is that all? 

Gigs: So please you, sir, I fetched an 
ox — last week it was — of a Thurs- 
day — a — an ox out of the woods 
about noon — he — he laying down 
in the yard. I went to raise him — 
to — to yoke him, but he dragged his 
hinder parts as if — as if he had been 
hip shot. 

HatTHorne: Well, what then? 

Giuzs: He did rise. 

HatHorne: I asked of your wife, not 
your ox. 

Gries: Well there was a night — 

HaTHORNE: Yes? 

Gites: She — I did find her on her 
knees by the hearth — 

HaTHORNE (Impatiently): Well — well 
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— what was she doing? What did 

she say? 

Gites: Why, nought. D’ye see — she 
was just kneeling there — all cold 
and quiet like — by the hearth. 

HatHorne: All right — all right! 
That’s all. Take your seat, Giles 
Corey. (GILEs scurries from the 
stage throwing a fearful look at 
MarTHa over his shoulder as he 
passes her.) 

Marrua: All this is nonsense! 

Mercy: Hold her hands, she is pinch- 
ing me! (The other children take up 
the cry. The Swerirr crosses to 
MartTHa, pulls her hands apart and 
draws them behind her. The cries of 
the children quiet down.) 

Marra (Indignantly): Those things of 
which you accuse me are false. You 
cannot prove me a witch. 

Corwin (Impressively): Neither can 
you prove that you are not one. 
Hatuorne: Take her to prison and 
fasten her well with chains that she 
may not torment these children 
further. (As the Suertrr leads off 
Marta the girls become completely 

quiet. PRUDENCE sits.) 

CHRISTOPHER: They haven’t any right 
to put her in prison. They didn’t 
have the smallest particle of real 
evidence against her. She is no more 
a witch than you are. 

PrupENcE: I don’t know what to 
think. Yesterday it all seemed so 
real, so dreadful. But you make me 
doubt the truth of these accusations. 

CHRISTOPHER: It’s still dreadful. Think 

of those helpless old women chained 

up in the jail. Have you ever been 
inside the jail? It’s cold and wet 
among other things. 


PRUDENCE (Almost in a whisper): I’m 
afraid, Chris. Can’t we go home? 

CurisToPHER: Yes. See, the magis- 
trates are packing up their papers. 
Get Betty’s attention and we'll go. 

PrupENce (Taking Berrry’s hand): 
Come home now, Betty. 

Berry (Snatching her hand away): I’m 
not going. They need me here. 

PrupENCE: But the trial is over. 
Everybody is leaving. It’s time to 
go home and get some rest and 
something to eat. 

Berry (Her voice grows louder. The 
other children show interest): Let me 
alone! I won’t go! I won’t eat it, I 
tell you. 

PrupENCE: Sh. Don’t speak so loudly, 
Betty. You don’t have to eat if you 
don’t feel like it. But you must come 
home with us. 

Berry (Backing away toward center 
stage): Take your fingers out of my 
eyes! You're trying to blind me — 
witch! Black witch! (Berry covers 
her face with her hands. The magis- 
trates begin to pay attention.) 

HaTHORNE: Whom doth she accuse? 

Corwin: I think it is her own sister. 

Parris: But that’s unbelievable. Why 
her sister hath been like a mother 
to the child. 

CHRISTOPHER (Watching the magis- 
trates): Come on, Prudence. We 
must get out of here quickly, before 
they accuse you of witchcraft. 

PrupeENnce: Accuse me? That’s silly. 
Betty needs me. She’s ill, don’t you 
see? I can’t leave her. Betty! (The 
pleading in PRUDENCE’S voice seems 
to reach Berry and she comes toward 
her sister and tries to push her toward 
the left front exit.) 








Berry (Hoarsely): Go on, sister. Go 
away while you can. 

Corwin: Here is the warrant for Good- 
wife Nurse. (Handing it to the 
SHERIFF as he enters from rear right) 
That makes seven. There are still 
two more witches to seek out. 

HaTuHorne: | think, mayhap, we have 
found the eighth one. Give me a 
blank. (As Corwin hands him one, 
Mary starts to laugh. She points a 
Singer at Curis.) 

Mary: The black man! 
man from Boston! 

Corwin: Good Heavens! The two — 
the last two names! (He seizes 
another blank and begins to write 
feverishly.) 

Noyes: God hath delivered them into 
our hands. 

Berry: No, no, no! I didn’t mean it, 
Prue, I didn’t mean it! 

CHRISTOPHER (Pushing PRUDENCE to 
the exit): Come on, there’s no time to 
lose! 

PRUDENCE: I can’t — Betty! 

Berry: Go on — go on! (Running to 
her) Say you forgive me, Prue. I 
didn’t mean it. 

Prupence: Of course, dear. But I 
won’t leave you. I’m not a witch. 
CHRISTOPHER (Bitterly): Can you prove 
you’re not? You heard the judge, 
didn’t you? Come on! (He drags her 
out as the judges hand the papers to 

the rather bewildered SHERIFF.) 

Hatsorne: Arrest Prudence Cantwell 
and Christopher Oakly on suspicion 
of witchcraft. Here are the warrants. 

Suerirr (Looking for them): I don’t 
see them. 

Corwin: They just left — that way! 
Hurry! You can catch them. (Sumr- 
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IrF starts out but is stopped by 
Betty.) 


Betty: Too late! She’s mounted her 


broomstick and taken him with her. 
Don’t you hear them flying over the 
meeting house? Abigail, you can 
hear them. They’re flying over us 
now — Abigail, tell him! Help me 
tell him! 

ABIGAIL (Raising her arm and waving it 
toward the back): Zizz! They go — 
Zizz! Zizz! (SHerirr turns back 
toward HATHORNE.) 

SuerirF: It’s too late, sir. The chil- 
dren say they’ve made their escape 
on broomsticks. 

HATHORNE (Shrugging): Ah well, we 
know who they are. Unless they flee 
the colony, we shall arrest them 
later. 

Noyes: God be thanked, we have 
found them all—all nine whose 
names are inscribed in the book of 
Satan. 

HaTHORNE: You have forgotten those 
who met to frolic on the meeting 
house lawn. 

Corwin (With a start): I had forgotten 


“— 


them too. I fear me it will be a long 

time before peace comes again to 

Salem Village. (They prepare to 

depart and finally leave front right, 

walking soberly down the aisle and out 
through the audience.) 

Berry (While the judges are gathering 
their papers, she touches ABIGAIL on 
the arm): I thank you, Abigail, for 
helping me. (ApicarL grins at her, 
looks at the judges and sees that they 
are not watching, then winks broadly. 
The children are lead out rear by 
SHERIFF. Mary is supporting 
Mercy. ANN is dancing along by 
herself. Berry and Apicatn are hand 
in hand. Suerirr pauses to speak to 
the people.) 

SuerirF: Hear ye! Hear ye! Good 

people! Tomorrow being the twenty- 

second day of March in the year of 
our Lord, 1692, will appear before 
this court Goodwife Nurse, to an- 
swer to the accusation of the practice 
of witchcraft, brought against her by 
the afflicted children. (He follows the 
children out.) 

THE END 





Prize- Winning Play* 


The Homecoming 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Henry CARTER 
AuicE CarTER, his wife 
JOERNNIE a their children 
Lucy CaRTER 
Mrs. JoNEs, a neighbor 
Pracy GREEN, Johnnie’s girl friend 

Time: Late afternoon at the end of 
summer. 

Serrine: The living room of the Carter 
home. 

At Rise: The stage is empty with dull 
daylight coming through the blinds. 
There is the sound of voices off and 
then the sound of a key in the lock. 
The door opens slowly, letting in more 
daylight, and Henry CARTER is seen, 
standing between a large suitcase and 
a bulky, roped-together bundle of 
camping equipment. 

Henry: Well, at least the house is still 
here. (ALICE appears in back of him, 
loaded down with pots and pans, 
sweaters, a cardboard box or two and a 
purse.) 

Autce: Henry, these things are heavy. 
Can’t you hurry a little? 

Henry: Alice, I’m too tired to hurry. 
I’ve just had a three-week vaca- 
tion. (He bends down and picks up 
suitcase and bundle of camping equip- 
ment and wearily stumbles into the 
living room.) 

Auice (A little crossly): Well, so have 
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the rest of us. (Turning and calling 
over her shoulder) Johnnie, get the 
other suitcases out of the back of the 
car, and Lucy, you can bring in the 
blankets. 

Henry (Dropping his things in the 
middle of the floor, he goes to chair 
downstage left and sits): My feet are 
killing me. 

Auice (Dropping her bundles on the 
sofa): Henry, you talk as though 
you’d walked all the way to Yellow- 
stone and back. 

Henry: Well, driving that old car is 
just about as bad. It runs like a 
truck. 

Avice: The day we left you were tell- 
ing Jim Wilson what a fine car it 
was. No better car in Plain View, 
you said. 

Henry (Wearily): That, Alice, was 
3,684 miles ago. 

Auice (Pushing bundles to one side and 
slumping down on sofa): Yes, remem- 
ber how gay we felt the morning we 
drove off, with all the neighbors 
waving goodbye? And then things 
started to happen. I lost my wrist 
watch, and Lucy got poison ivy.— 
(Lucy, about eight years old, enters 
with her arms full of blankets.) 

Lucy: Here are the blankets. (Dump- 
ing them on top of suitcase stage 
center) Oooo, it’s hot in here, Mama, 
and it smells funny. 

Autce (Rising): Of course it does, 























Lucy — the house has been closed 
up. We’ll have to get the shades up 
and the windows open, but I’m so 
sunburned that every move I make 
is agony. 

Lucy: May I go and get Cassandra, 
Mama? 

Auice: No, dear, the cat is all right at 
the Joneses for the present. 

Lucy: But the poor kitty. She’s been 
there so long. She’ll be lonesome to 
see us. 

Auice (Going upstage to window at 
right): Well, there are other things to 
do right now. Pull up that other 
blind, dear, and open the window. 
(AuIcE pulls up blind and opens win- 
dow at right while Lucy does same at 
left. More daylight comes in.) 

Henry (Taking off one shoe): Alice, I 
tell you my feet are like chopped 
beefsteak. I don’t know whether it 
was walking around on all that rock 
out West or what. I’ve got to bathe 
my feet. 

AuicE (Coming downstage): We all 
want to bathe, Henry, but we can’t 
do it now. There’s no hot water un- 
til you go down and light the heater. 

Henry: No hot water and think of all 
those geysers going to waste in Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Auice (Picking up everything from the 
sofa but her purse and starting left): 
Besides, we’ve got to get straight- 
ened around a little. Honestly when 
I think of how wealthy people go 
away and the servants have every- 
thing ready for them when they get 
home — 

Henry: Don’t talk about wealthy 

people, Alice. We’ve spent so much 

on this vacation that we’ll be broke 
all winter. 





Lucy (Flopping into chair upstage left) : 
Mama, I’m hungry. (ALIcE goes off 
left as JOHNNIE, about seventeen, en- 
ters carrying two large suitcases. He 
kicks the door shut with his heel and 
then plumps the suitcases down in the 
middle of the floor.) 

JOHNNIE: Phew-w, home at last. 

Henry: I take it you’re glad to be here, 
son. 

JOHNNIE: I'll say. I was never so glad 
to see anything in my life as that 
sign on the highway — Plain View, 
population, 10,000. 

Henry: I know what you mean, 
Johnnie. Not a bear or a mountain 
in sight. Just Plain View. (ALIcE re- 
enters left.) 

JOHNNIE: Gosh, the house does look 
like a morgue, though. Do we have 
to keep the shrouds on the furniture, 
Mom? 

Auice: No, we don’t, Johnnie. You 
can start taking them off right now. 

JOHNNIE (Sitting down on one of the 
suitcases): But Mom, I’m tired. 

Lucy: I’m hungry. 

Henry: Alice, should that child be 
hungry? I thought the reason we 
stopped at that last place was so 
that we wouldn’t need a meal when 
we got home? 

Autce: She hardly ate a thing, Henry. 
You know how riding in a car affects 
her stomach. 

Henry: You’d think her stomach 
would have got used to it in three 
weeks. 

Lucy: I’m hungry. 

Auice: Well, there’s nothing in the 
house but I’ve made a list. Johnnie, 
you'll have to run to the store. (She 
picks up purse from sofa and takes a 


piece of paper from it.) 





JOHNNIE: But Mom, I’ve got to call 
Peggy. 

Lucy (Singsongy): The girl friend. The 
girl friend. 

JOHNNIE: Do we have to listen to that? 

Auice: No, dear, but it does seem that 
since you sent Peggy a post card 
from each stop, she really shouldn’t 
have missed you too much. 

JOHNNIE: But Mom, you don’t under- 
stand. Bill Stevens was trying to 
date her up before I left. 

Auice (Laughing): Well, all right, but 
make your call short. (She puts 
purse on table and then turning to sofa 
she starts to pull sheet off.) And 
Henry, if you could possibly get up 
out of that chair and help me with 
these sheets — 

Henry: Very well, Alice. 
still with one shoe off.) 
JOHNNIE (Picking up phone): Elm 214, 

please. 

Henry (Sadly as he takes sheet off chair 
he was sitting on and folds it up): I 
don’t know how I'll ever get rested 
up enough to go to the office to- 
morrow. 

Autce: Couldn’t you take an extra day, 
Henry? 

Henry (Putting folded sheet on pile of 
blankets): Certainly not. Tomor- 
row’s my appointment with Mr. 
Jackson. That’s why we had to be 
home today. (He goes to chair up- 
stage left and tugs at sheet. Lucy 
slides off and then back on again after 
the sheet has been removed.) But I 


(He rises, 


could have had an extra day if we 
hadn’t wasted all that time looking 
for your watch. (During JoHNNIn’s 
phone conversation Henry folds other 
sheet and Auice folds hers and they 











put them on pile of blankets.) 

JoHNNIE: Hello? Mrs. Green? Is 
Peggy there? This is Johnnie Carter. 
Yes, we’re home. Is Peggy — oh, 
yes, it wasfine. Sure, we saw lots of 
scenery — lots of it. Say, why don’t 
you ask my mother about it some- 
time — is Peggy there? She’s not? 
She’s what? With who? But the 
picnic isn’t until tomorrow. . . . Is 
that so? She went with Bill Stevens? 
Oh .. . well, thanks, Mrs. Green — 
goodbye, Mrs. Green. (He hangs up 
phone.) Hey, Dad, this morning you 
said this was the twenty-fourth. 

Henry: Yes, son. Tomorrow is the 
twenty-fifth. I have a very im- 
portant business engagement. 

JOHNNIE: But today’s the twenty- 
fifth. It’s the day of the Teen Club 
picnic and Peggy’s gone with Bill 
Stevens. 

Henry: It can’t be the twenty-fifth. 
(He fishes small calendar from his 
shirt pocket and points to it.) Look, 
Tuesday, the twenty-fourth. 

JOHNNIE: But Peggy’s mother just told 
me. The picnic is today. May I 
look at that calendar? 

Henry: Certainly. (Showing it to 
JOHNNIE) It’s a souvenir of that 
place we stopped in the mountains. 
Rather pretty. 

JOHNNIE: It’s pretty all right but it’s 
last year’s calendar. This year the 
twenty-fifth is on a Tuesday and 
that’s today. 

Henry: Today? Great scott! Alice, 
do you realize what this means? It 
means that Jackson came in to see 
me this morning. 

Auice: Don’t be silly, Henry. You 
weren’t there. 
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Henry: Exactly — I’ve missed him — 
I’ve missed the appointment. I’ve 
missed one of the biggest deals of the 
year — and all because of this — 
this souvenir! The public should be 
protected. 

Auice: Now, Henry, you didn’t have 
to buy it. I wondered at the time 
why those calendars were only five 
cents when everything else was a 
quarter or more. 

Henry: That’s neither here nor there, 
and anyway, we’d have been home a 
day early if it hadn’t been for look- 
ing for your watch. 

Auice: Henry, I don’t think it’s very 
nice of you to keep throwing that up 
to me when you know how bad I feel 
about losing it. 

Henry: I know all right. You missed 
it on the first day and it’s all you 
talked about the whole trip. And 
then on the way home you insisted 
on looking in all those wash rooms 
in all those filling stations. 

Auice: But Henry, you know how 
much I think of that watch. 

Henry: Is that why you always take 
it off when you wash your hands? 

Auice: Of course. I don’t want to get 
it wet. You gave it to me on my 
first birthday after we were married. 

Henry: Then it’s time you had a new 
one — and you could have had it if 
I’d kept my appointment with Mr. 
Jackson. Now, I don’t know what’s 
going to happen. 

JOHNNIE: Boy, this is a fine homecom- 
ing all right. I’ll bet Peggy has been 
seeing Bill Stevens every night. 

Lucy: Mama, I’m hungry. 

Henry: Ohhh — doesn’t anyone real- 
ize the seriousness of what’s hap- 


pened? Here we’ve been squander- 
ing our money — living like gypsies, 
you might say, with no thought for 
the morrow and now — my one 
chance of making up for it is gone. 

Auice: Well, we’ve still got to eat. 
Here’s the list, Johnnie. You’d bet- 
ter run to the store and get that over 
with. 

JOHNNIE: But Mom, don’t you under- 
stand how I feel? 

Auice: Yes, dear, but if I know you it 
won’t affect your appetite. Give him 
some money, Henry. 

Henry: Money? There isn’t any 
money. (But he takes out a five- 
dollar bill and hands it to JOHNNIE.) 

Lucy (Rising and coming forward): Can 
Johnnie get some candy, Mama? 

Auice: No, Lucy. You’ve practically 
been living on candy bars. 

JoHNNIE: All that child ever thinks of 
is her stomach. (He exits upstage 
center.) 

Auice: That’s another thing about va- 
cations. The way people eat. It’s a 
wonder we’re not all deathly sick. 

Lucy: I am sick. 

Auice: Lucy, you’re not. 

Lucy: Yes, I am, Mama. My poison 
ivy’s beginning to itch again. 

Autce: But it couldn’t be. It was all 
better. 

Lucy: It itches a little. 

Auice: Then you'll have to put some 
more salve on. (Looking at suttcases 
helplessly) Dear me, the salve is in 
one of these suitcases but I don’t 
know where. Well, there’s some up 
in the medicine cabinet. Run up- 
stairs and use some of that. 

Lucy: All right, Mama. 

Auice: And while you’re at it take these 
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blankets and sheets and put them in 

the hall closet. (She hands blankets 
and sheets to Lucy who goes off left.) 

Henry: Poison ivy. Why did the child 
have to get that? (He sits in chair 
downstage left and eases his foot back 
into his shoe.) 

Auice: I don’t know. The wild flowers 
looked so beautiful. I let her go 
picking them. How was I to know? 
Oh, I could ery and cry and cry. I 
never felt so miserable in all my life! 
And when I think of losing my 
watch — 

Henry: Alice, will you please stop 
worrying about that watch? If only 
I knew what to do about Jackson. 
But nothing can be done. I’ve 
missed the appointment and it’s too 
late — too late. 

Auice: I’m sorry, Henry. I’m sorry I 
insisted on going to Yellowstone in 
the first place. 

Henry: Don’t be silly, Alice, we 
planned it for years. It was to be 
our great trip. See the country. See 
America. Well, we’ve seen it. 

Avice: And it is a wonderful country, 
Henry. We saw all the things we 
planned to see and I — I guess we 
had a good time but I don’t know — 
so many things went wrong. 

Henry: Well, at least we know that 
everything went wrong that could 
go wrong. Nothing more can hap- 
pen. (The doorbell rings.) 

Auice (Starting for door upstage): Oh 
dear, now who can that be? 

Henry: Probably one of the neighbors 
wanting to hear what a wonderful 
time we’ve had. (ALICE opens door. 
Mrs. Jongs, a neighbor, stands wait- 
ing.) 


Auice: Why, Mrs. Jones, come in. 
(Mrs. Jones enters.) I suppose 
you’re wondering why we haven’t 
been over to fetch the cat. 

Mrs. Jones: No, I — oh, Mrs. Carter, 
I saw your car in the yard and I 
know what a wonderful vacation 
you must have had. 

Auice: Well — uh — we got all the 
way to Yellowstone. 

Henry (Grimly): And back. 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, it must have been 
wonderful — just glorious. I could 
picture you all the way having such 
a good time and that’s why — well, 
I just hated to come over with bad 
news. 

Henry: Bad news? 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, I’m afraid it’s just 
going to spoil your homecoming. 
The cat — she — she’s gone. 

Auice: Gone? 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, she was all right for a 
few days and then she just disap- 
peared — disappeared completely. 
(Wringing her hands) Oh, Mrs. 
Carter, I feel so terrible. You left 
her with us in good faith and I 
know how fond little Lucy was of 
that cat. 

Auice: Now, Mrs. Jones, it wasn’t your 
fault. (Lucy runs in left and sees 
Mrs. JONEs.) 

Lucy (Happily): Oh, Mrs. Jones, 
you’ve brought Cassandra. Where is 
she? 

Mrs. Jones: Lucy, I — I don’t know. 

Lucy: You don’t know? 

Auice: Lucy dear, Cassandra is — 
well, she’s gone. She ran away. 

Lucy (Starting to cry): But where? 

Mrs. Jones: We haven’t any idea, 

Lucy. I’ve had my boys look — 
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everyone in the neighborhood has 

looked, but she just isn’t anywhere. 

Lucy (Crying hard and shouting): I 
want Cassandra. I want my kitty! 

Henry: Lucy, stop that shouting. 

ALIcE (Putting her arm around Lucy): 
Lucy dear, please stop crying. Now, 
Mrs. Jones, don’t you worry about 
this. 

Mrs. Jones: I can’t help it, Mrs. 
Carter. I even called my brother on 
the farm. They have lots of kittens 
and — well, I thought we could get 
Lucy another cat. 

Lucy: I don’t want another cat. I 
want Cassandra. 

Mrs. Jones: Oh dear, I’m just so 
sorry. I felt I had to come over and 
tell you — 

Auice: Of course you did. 

Mrs. Jones (Still distressed, starting 
toward door): But now, maybe I’d 
better be going. 

Auice: Please don’t worry. (Above 
Lucy’s crying) And come over again 
when we’re not so upset. 

Mrs. Jones: Thank you, Mrs. Carter. 
Goodbye. (She goes out closing the 
door behind her.) 

Lucy (Howling): I want Cassandra! 

Henry (Rising and going to Lucy): 
Now, Lucy. 

Auice (On other side of Lucy): Now, 
dear, you heard what Mrs. Jones 
said. You can get another kitten. 

Lucy: Not like Cassandra. (Crying 


harder) She had two white whiskers. 

Henry (Raising his voice): That’s be- 
cause she was getting old. 

Lucy: And she had green eyes. 

Autce: All cats have green eyes. 

Lucy: If we hadn’t gone away we 
wouldn’t have lost her. Why did we 
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have to go on a vacation anyhow? 


Henry (Giving up): 1 — don’t — 


know! (Lucy flops on her stomach on 
the sofa and buries her face. The door 
opens upstage center and JOHNNIE 
enters with a large bag of groceries. 
He kicks the door shut after him.) 

JOHNNIE (Coming downstage): Say, 
that’s too bad about Cassandra. 

Auice: You saw Mrs. Jones then? 

JOHNNIE: Yes, met her on the way in. 
Where do you want these groceries? 

Auice: On the kitchen table. 

JoHNNIE: O.K. (He starts left, then 
turns.) Funny thing, we all lost 
something. Mom lost her watch, 
looks like I lost Peggy, Dad lost a 
business deal and now Lucy loses her 
cat. I guess our whole vacation was 
a total loss. (He goes off left.) 

Henry (Sinking into chair left): A total 
loss — that just about sums it up. 

Auice (Going to Lucy): Lucy, Mother’s 
going to fix something to eat now. 

Lucy (Without looking up): I’m not 
hungry. 

Auice: Oh dear . . . well, I’ll just fix 
some coffee and some quick sand- 
wiches. (As she starts left she almost 
bumps into suitcases.) Oh, here are 
the suitcases still. Well, I’m too tired 
to unpack them now. Henry, do you 
think you could manage to get them 
upstairs? 

Henry (Rising and picking up two 
suitcases with a sigh): Oh,I guess I 
can manage. (Groaning a little) What 
did we pack in these things? Rocks 
from Yellowstone? (He goes off left 
as JOHNNIE enters.) 

Auice (Picking up remaining suitcase 
and pointing to bundle of equipment): 
Johnnie, will you please take that 
































bundle of stuff down to the base- 
ment? 

JOHNNIE: O.K., Mom. (She goes off left 
with suitcase. JOHNNIE has hold of 
the ropes about to pick up the equip- 
ment when the door opens upstage 
center and Praay, an attractive girl 
of seventeen pokes her head in.) 

PraeGy: Hello! Anybody home? 

JOHNNIE (Letting go of ropes and turn- 
ing): Peggy! (All smiles) Why, say. 
Gee whiz, it’s you. 

Praey (Closing the door and coming all 
the way in): Sure. I just got home 
from the picnic and Mom said you’d 
called. How was the vacation? 

JOHNNIE: Oh — all right. How was 
yours? 

Prcey: What do you mean? 

JOHNNIE: Your vacation from me. 
How’s Bill Stevens? 

Pracy: How should I know? 

JOHNNIE: He took you to the picnic, 
didn’t he? 

Praey: Did Mom tell you that? 

JOHNNIE: Yes. He did, didn’t he? 

Pracy: No, he didn’t. That is, he did 
but he didn’t. 

JOHNNIE: What kind of double-talk is 
that? 

Precy: Well, he borrowed his dad’s 
truck to drive our whole gang out 
and naturally I went along. Mom 
saw him pick me up. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, so that was it. 

Precy: Yes, and the minute Mom told 
me you were home I was so anxious 
to see you — I mean I was so anxious 
to hear about Yellowstone that I 
came right over. 

JOHNNIE: You did? Well, say, that’s 
wonderful — I mean Yellowstone is 
wonderful. 
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Preaey: I'll bet you had a wonderful 
time. 

JOHNNIE: I — I guess we did all right. 

Preaey: You guess? Why, all those 
picture post cards looked like lots of 
fun. Did you feed the bears the way 
the people were doing in the picture? 

JOHNNIE: Yeah — that is, kind of at a 
distance, I mean. I didn’t want to 
get too close to ’em. 

Pracy: No, I suppose not, but they 
did look cute. I love animals. 

Lucy (She has been quiet but now raises 
her head and howls again): Animals! 
I want my kitty! 

Precy (Jumping a little): My good- 
ness, what’s the matter with Lucy? 
I thought she was asleep. 

JOHNNIE: No, she’s been crying. Cas- 
sandra got lost while we were away. 

Praey (Sympathetically): Oh . . . poor 
Lucy. (AuicE enters. She has put on 
an apron.) 

Auice (As she enters): Well, we can 
soon have something to eat. (Break- 
ing off) Why, Peggy — I didn’t 
know you were here. 

Peecy: Hello, Mrs. Carter. I just 
couldn’t wait to come over. 

Auice: Of course you couldn’t — and 
won’t you stay and have a bite to 
eat with us? 

Preacy: Well, maybe I shouldn’t. 
You’re busy —just getting home 
and everything. 

JOHNNIE: Aw, come on, Peggy, stay. 

Preeecy: All right, I’d like to, Mrs. 
Carter. 

Auice: Good. And Johnnie, you'll 
have to excuse yourself for a minute 
and — 

JOHNNIE (Energetically picking up 
bundle from floor): I know — and 
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take this to the basement. (He starts 
left.) 

Auice: Yes, and while you’re down 
there light the gas heater so we can 
have some hot water. 

JOHNNIE: O.K. (He goes off left.) 

Auice (Looking around): Well, at least 
the living room is beginning to look 
respectable again. 

Praey: Did you have a nice time on the 
trip, Mrs. Carter? 

Auice: Well — er — partly. Of course, 
we’re all rather tired. 

Perry: I suppose. It always seems to 
me that folks should have a vacation 
after a vacation to rest up. 

Henry (Entering left): Hello, young 
lady. What were those words of 
wisdom? 

Praey: Hello, Mr. Carter. I just said 
you need a vacation after a vacation. 

Henry: No, thank you. One vacation 
is enough for me. (The light from out- 
side has been gradually getting dim- 
mer. Henry pulls chain on floor lamp 
near chair downstage left and it 
doesn’t light. Then disgustedly) No 
lights. The switch is pulled in the 
basement. 

Auice: Well, call to Johnnie. 
down there now. 

Henry (Going to door left and calling): 
Johnnie — turn on the lights! 

JOHNNIE (Off calling): What? I can’t 
hear you. 

Henry (Calling): Turn on the lights. I 
pulled the main switch before we 
left. 

JOHNNIE (Off calling): O.K. 

Henry (Going to window and looking 
out, then shaking his head): The days 
are getting shorter. Winter will soon 
be upon us. 
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AuiceE: Don’t talk about winter, Henry. 
(She goes off left. There is a gloomy 
pause. Pracy sits upstage left and 
Henry just stares out of the window. 
The light Henry had pulled the chain 
on comes on.) 

Henry (Turning): Well, that’s a little 
better. 

Pracy (Rising): Shall I light some 
more lamps, Mr. Carter? 

Henry: Yes, if you like. (PeGay moves 
about turning on more lights. JoHNNIE 
rushes on left excitedly.) 

JOHNNIE: Lucy — Lucy, come quick! 

Lucy (Jumping up startled): What’s 
the matter with you? 

JOHNNIE (Crossing right): Never mind, 
come with me. (He takes her hand 
and hurries left again.) 

Lucy (Stumbling along): I don’t want 
to — I don’t want to. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, yes, you do. 

Lucy (As they rush off left): You let me 
go! 

Henry: What was that all about? 

Pecey: I can’t imagine. 

Lucy (Off shouting): Cassandra! 
Cassandra! 

JOHNNIE (Re-entering all smiles): Well, 
there’s some justice. Can you 
imagine that old cat? 

Pracy: She’s here? 

JOHNNIE: Sure. She must have come 
home and crawled in the basement 
window. The one over the laundry 
tubs was open a little. I didn’t even 
see her until she followed me up the 
stairs. (ALIcE enters smiling with a 
tray containing plate of sandwiches, 
pitcher of milk, cream and sugar, cups 
and glasses.) 

Auice: Lucy and that cat! Such a 
change in the child. Luckily, there 
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was a can of fish on the shelf so she 
can feed her right away. (Putting 
tray on coffee table) She insists that 
the poor cat’s starved to death 
though it doesn’t look any hungrier 
than the rest of us to me. 

JOHNNIE: I am kind of hungry at that. 

Auice (Starting left again): Well, the 
coffee is almost ready and there’s 
milk for those who want it. (She 
goes off.) 

JOHNNIE: Say, I can’t get over old 
Cassandra beating us home. You’d 
think she’d have wanted to stay at 
the Joneses where there was food. 

Precy: I’ve often heard that cats 
don’t like to be away from home. 

Henry: Smart animals. They know 
when they’re well off. (ALICE re- 
enters with a pot of coffee. She goes to 
coffee table and starts pouring coffee.) 


Auice: Well, we can eat now. Just 
help yourselves, 
JOHNNIE: Hmm, good. Come on, 


Peggy. (He fills two glasses with milk. 
He and Pray take sandwiches and 
then sit on sofa. Auice takes a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich to side table 
near chair downstage left.) 

Auice: Come on, Henry, sit here. 
You'll have to eat from this little 
table. 

Henry (Coming downstage and sitting 
down grumpily): Well, I ought to be 
used to it by now. Camping out, 
lunch counters, hamburger stands — 

JOHNNIE: Oh, but some of the places 
where we ate were really classy, Dad. 
Remember that one town where they 
had that French restaurant? You 
thought you were getting steak and 
onions and it turned out to be plain 
boiled onions. 


Henry: How could I ever forget it? 
They charged me as much as though 
I’d got the steak. (Everybody but 
Henry laughs. Lucy runs in left all 
smiles.) 

Lucy: Oh, Mama, you ought to see 
Cassandra. She’s eating and purring 
and purring and eating — 

Autce: Is she, dear? 

Lucy: I hugged her so hard, Mama. 
Do you know what she reminds me 
of? Those little baby bears we saw at 
Yellowstone. I wish we could see 
them again. 

Henry: No, not that. 

Lucy: I’m hungry. 

Auice: I’m glad you are. Here’s some 
milk. (She hands Lucy a glass and as 
she does so she looks at her arm.) Does 
your poison ivy still itch, dear? 

Lucy: No, not a bit. I put some salve 
on — oh — oh my! (She stuffs her 
hand into pocket of blue jeans.) When 
Cassandra was lost, I forgot all 
about it. 

Auice: What did you forget? 

Lucy: Mama, on the shelf in the bath- 
room I found it. (Pulling out wrist- 
watch) I found your watch. 

Auice (Taking watch): Oh, darling, my 


watch! (Looking at it) It is my 
watch. (Holding it up) Can you 
imagine, Henry? It’s my watch. 


Look. 

Henry: Alice, I am looking. And when 
I think how we stopped and stopped 
at place after place. And all the time 
you’d left it at home on the shelf in 
the bathroom. 

Auice (Slipping watch on her wrist): 
Oh, Henry, in a way it was kind of 
fun looking. Just think, we’d never 
have seen the Giant Cave if we 
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hand’t been looking for my watch. 
The man at the gas station told us 
about it. (Lucy pulls small chair near 
to coffee table, takes sandwich and sits.) 

Henry: Giant Cave. Stalagmites, 
stalactites. Water dripping, drip- 
ping. A gloomy place. 

Preaecy (Half kiddingly): Mr. Carter, 
didn’t you enjoy any of your vaca- 
tion? 

Henry: Not that I remember. I 
thought I was going to enjoy getting 
home but even that was spoiled. 

Auice: Now, Henry, don’t go over all 
that again. (She takes sandwich and 
cup of coffee and goes to chair upstage 
left and sits.) 

Henry: Why not? She asked me. 
Peggy, this morning I was to meet a 
Mr. Jackson from Libertyville at the 
office — 

Preey: Not Mr. Oscar Jackson in the 
lumber business? 

Henry: The very one. Do you know 
him? 

Peaey: No, but I know his daughter, 
Julie. We've corresponded ever 
since our basketball team played 
Libertyville last year. But you 
couldn’t have met him this morning, 
Mr. Carter. 

Henry: I know that. I wasn’t here. 

Precy: But neither was he. He 
couldn’t have been. 

Henry: What’s that? 

Praey: No, I just had an airmail letter 
from Julie this morning. Mr. Jack- 
son is out in Arizona taking a rest 
cure. 

Henry: He — he is? 

Praay: Yes — from his vacation. Julie 
says driving through the desert was 
just too much for her father so 
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they’re taking two more weeks for 
him to rest up. 

Henry (For the first time with a broad 
smile): You don’t mean it? Do you 
hear that, Alice? My man Jackson is 
taking a rest cure. On vacation, was 
he? And the desert was too much for 
him? Well, I always thought that 
Arizona desert must be good for 
something. 

Auice: Now, Henry, it’s not nice to 
gloat. 

Henry: I’m not gloating. I’m just 
talking about one of America’s won- 
der spots. Jackson went to Arizona 
—we went to Yellowstone and I 
guess we didn’t get as tired as he did 
at that. 

Auice: Why, you know, I don’t think I 
feel tired at all any more. Now that 
I’ve found my watch and we’re home 
and the lights are on and it’s so 
cosy — why, as I look back I can 
really begin to appreciate some of 
the things we saw on our vacation. 
You know, Peggy, Yellowstone Park 
really is a wonderful place. 

Prcey: Yes, it must be and — oh, my 
goodness, that reminds me, Johnnie. 
You’re supposed to make a speech. 

JoHNNIE: Who? Me? A speech? 
About what? 

Praay: About Yellowstone — at the 
first assembly after school opens. 

JOHNNIE (Scared): But gosh, that’s 
terrible. What will I say? 

Henry: Now, son, don’t tell me you 
can travel 3,684 miles and have 
nothing to say. (Getting into the 
spirit of the thing) Think of all the 
beautiful highways running through 
our country — that new strip on 
U.S. 44 winding through the green 








and wooded hills — 

JOHNNIE: That’s where Lucy got 
poison ivy. 

Henry: Well, you don’t have to tell 
that. 

JOHNNIE: No, I guess not. And it was 
beautiful, Peggy — green and roll- 
ing — 

Pracy: Well, see? You can talk. 

Auice: Of course he can. My goodness, 
there are so many things. Giant 
Cave was just one — and then there 
was that beautiful pine forest — and 
that wonderful dam holding back all 
those miles and miles of water. 

JOHNNIE (Enthusiastically): Yeah, you 
should have seen that dam, Peggy. 

Lucy: And tell about the bears, John- 
nie, the little baby bears. 

JOHNNIE: What’ll I say about them? 

Lucy: Oh, just say they rolled and 
bounced around the way Cassandra 
does when she plays. 

JOHNNIE (Laughing): O.K. That’s 
what they did all right. What do 
you think, Dad — can I do it? 

Henry: Why, certainly you can do it, 
son, and remember, a good speech 
must come to a climax. You want to 
kind of build the thing up. Bring 
out the — the bigness of America. 
You’ve been traveling through a 
great country. There’s so much of 
everything — rivers, forest, cities, 
towns — and all kinds of people — 
all kinds of Americans. 

JOHNNIE (Rising): Gosh, Dad, that’s 
good — and I just got an idea for the 
end. Remember how we felt when 
we saw our own sign that said Plain 
View, population 10,000? 

Henry: Yes. 

JOHNNIE: Well, I’m going to finish by 


talking about Plain View — about 
all the Plain Views across the coun- 
try. They’re all wonderful, and it’s 
great to see them — but somehow 
your own home town — well, it’s the 
greatest spot on earth. 

Auice: Why, Johnnie! 

Praey: That’s beautiful. 

Henry: Son, you’ve hit on something. 

JOHNNIE (Pacing about): Sure. They 
say Americans like to travel and why 
not, when they’ve got such a great 
country to travel in? But that 
doesn’t mean that we’re a lot of roll- 
ing stones. No, sir. We always come 
back to the old home town and go to 
work harder than ever, and in that 
way we're working for the — the 
good of the whole country. 

Preeey: Johnnie, you’re marvelous. 
That’s going to be a fine speech. 

AuicE: My goodness, yes. (Rising) 
Here, everybody, have another sand- 
wich. (She passes sandwiches.) My, 
I just don’t know when I’ve felt so 
happy. Didn’t we have a wonderful 
vacation? (The phone rings.) 

Henry (Picking up phone from table 
beside him): Well, somebody else 
knows we’re home. (Jnto phone) 
Hello? Well, Jim Wilson, how are 
you? Sure, we had a good time — 
everything was fine. ... The car? Of 
course it was all right. . . . No better 
car in Plain View. Just you wait 
until Saturday afternoon when I’ve 
had a chance to shine the old bus up 
a little. . . . Sure, she’ll be all ready 
to go from here to Grand Canyon 
and back — and say, that’s an idea! 
Maybe we'll do that next summer. 


THE END 
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Tavern Meeting 


by Robert C. Jones 


Characters 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

CHARLES GRANVILLE, captain of militia 

JoHN Ropu, landlord 

Mine, his wife 

Sam \ his children 

JENNY 

OLIVER Burrovuaas, a Tory 

LORAINE, his daughter 

JACQUELINE Howse, daughter of Lord 
Howe, the British general 

Jutia TRENT, a friend of Jacqueline’s 

Time: June 17, 1776. 

Serrine: A tavern several miles outside 
of Boston. 

At Rise: Jenny its cleaning the table 
while Sam sprawls in front of the fire- 
place. James Ropu is looking out a 
window. 

Sam: Is it still raining, Father? 

Ropu: Aye, and near dark. (Crosses 
to fire) "Twill be such a night as hon- 
est folk will keep their beds. I’d not 
care to travel the pike this night, 
with those cursed King’s dragoons 
in wait at every crossroad ’twixt here 
and Boston town. (GRANVILLE en- 
ters up center, wiping rain from his 
face; his clothing is damp and mud- 
splashed.) 

GRANVILLE: Good day, John Rolph, 
friend of liberty. 

Route (Bellows in delight): Charles 
Granville, you young woods-running 
scamp! (Takes him by shoulders in 
friendly fashion and draws him to 
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fire.) Come away in, man. I thought 
you were to the north. 

GRANVILLE: Talk easy, John. (Lays 
hand on Sam’s shoulder as boy 
scrambles to feet) Sam, if you will ob- 
lige, my horse needs attention. The 
miles have been long today. 

Roupa: Rub the beast down, lad, and 
spare not the corn. (Sam ezits left.) 
The house is empty. You can speak 
freely. What news do you bring? 

GRANVILLE (Spreads hands to fire): 
Rumor has an Indian behind every 
tree from Champlain to Schenectady 
and the Redcoats gathering at Que- 
bec. Don’t ask me more, John. 

Ropu (Gloomily): That’s enough. But 
here we stand talking and our throats 
dry as a brick oven. Wife! Wife! 
(MinGE enters from kitchen.) Here’s 
Mr. Granville back again and fair 
done up. Bring a steam cup of Old 
Noggins and don’t spare the butter. 

Mince (Bobs to GRANVILLE): Sure it’s 
glad I am to see ye safe, Mr. Gran- 
ville. (Exits left.) 

Rouipx: You came on orders? 

GRANVILLE: Yes. I have a commission 
from Colonel Washington in my 
pocket as captain of militia. I am to 
report to him at once. 

Roupa: It’s General Washington now. 
The Congress met two weeks ago. 
They finally got scared enough to do 
something, and for once they picked 
the right man. 








GRANVILLE: I'll be glad to get into a 
uniform. It’s safer than what I’ve 
been doing. (Mince enters with 
tray.) 

Mince: Here you are, Mr. Granville, 
sir. 

Ropu: Captain Granville, now, Midge. 
We'll drink to your success, my boy 
and confound all Tories. (As he 
speaks JEFFERSON enters up center. 
His face is shadowed by large hat.) 

JEFFERSON: Amen to that, landlord, 
and spare me a cup of the same. 

Roitres (Truculently): Not so fast, 
friend. I know not your face. Come, 
repeat with me — God save — 

JEFFERSON: Our country. (Removes 
hat and offers hand to GRANVILLE) 
Mr. Granville will not forget our 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

GRANVILLE: It’s Mr. Jefferson! 

Jerrerson: I know you by reputation 
already, John Rolph. Friends of 
liberty are friends of mine. (RoLPH 
bows and offers JEFFERSON a cup and 
all raise drinks and sip.) 

GRANVILLE: We are well met, Mr. Jef- 
ferson. I am for Boston, and you? 

JEFFERSON: I come from there. The 
explosion is imminent, I fear. Thank 
God, General Washington is not a 
man to let grass grow under his feet. 
You are for him, Granville? 

GRANVILLE: At dawn. 

JEFFERSON: Best use the back roads. 
The King’s cavalry are everywhere. 
Mr. Rolph, have you a room for my 
use, and will you send hot food 
shortly? 

Roups: Aye, sir. And sir, might I 
make bold to inquire what the 
British are doing in Philadelphia? 

Jerrerson (Laughs heartily): They 


have been firing broadsides at kegs 
in the Delaware. Mr. Bushnell filled 
kegs with powder and tried to float 
them down on the British ships. The 
ice got most of them but for the past 
week the British have been wasting 
ammunition on shadows. (RoLPH 
ushers him out, right. JEFFERSON 
turns.) It is needless to caution a 
man of your discretion, Mr. Gran- 
ville, but other guests should not 
hear my name. Mr. Rolph will un- 
derstand this is for his good as well 
as my own. Goodnight, sir. (Bows) 

GRANVILLE (Answers bow) : Goodnight, 
Mr. Jefferson. Your wishes shall be 
respected. (BurrovucHs and Lo- 
RAINE enter up center) 

BurrovuGus: Halloa, the house! Land- 
lord, where are you, landlord? (His 
manifest irritability takes on increas- 
ing tempo in this scene. From the 
moment LORAINE enters, GRANVILLE’S 
attention is riveted on her.) 

Roipxa (Advancing): I’m not deaf, 
friend. What do you want? ' 
BurrovuaGus: Want, d’ye say? I want 

service, and promptly, too. 

Rowpa: That’s as may be. I serve best 
who serve their country. Where do 
you stand? 

Burrovucus: I stand here, hungry, 
thirsty and tired. A pretty pass this 
land has come to when the landlord 
of every hand-me-down steal-as- 
thou-canst tavern demands an ac- 
counting of his customers before 
serving! 

LoraInE: Now, father, ’tis but wise 
precaution in these times. He meant 
no harm, did you, sir? (Smiles at 
Ropu, whose surly face softens.) 

Roups: Indeed not, miss. But it is my 














custom to demand of all who share 

my roof their sentiments. Art for 

our country, sir? 

Burrovuaus: Imbecile! Of course I 
am! Now show us to our rooms. 
Bring me a cup of Jamaica and pre- 
pare some hot tea for my daughter. 
(At mention of tea, all start.) 

Roupa: Tea? So you’re a blasted Tory 
after all! Strutting into an honest 
man’s house like the rest of your 
la-de-da brood! Get out while you 
can, you pompous windbag! (Ad- 
vances on BurrovuGuHs, who retreats) 

Burrovueus (Blustering): You — you 
insolent dog! I’ll have you whipped. 
How dare you address a gentleman 
in such fashion? 

Ropu (Grabs gun from rack): The last 
time Old Bess talked she winged a 
Tory just like you. 

GRANVILLE: Hold hard, John. War has 
not been declared as yet. We don’t 
fight ladies such as madame here. 
(Bows to Lorarne) You cannot turn 
them out into the storm. (JEFFER- 
son, who has been watching quietly 
from door right now comes forward.) 

JEFFERSON (Authoritatively): Granville 
is right, Rolph. You must let them 
stay. (Roupx slowly puts up gun.) 

Loraine: Thank you. Father, we owe 
these gentlemen our courtesies. As 
for the tea, Mr. — Mr. Rolph — a 
little hot water will do nicely. 

Rotpx (To Burrovens): Reckon 
you’re lucky these men are here. 
Jenny, some rum for this — this 
Tory, and hot water for the lady. 
This way. (Jerks thumb at Bur- 


RouGHS and leads off right as JENNY, 
who has been standing in door left,, 


disappears.) 
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LorAINE (7'0 GRANVILLE and JEFFER- 
son): I am Loraine Burroughs and 
am much in your debt, sirs, it seems. 

GRANVILLE: Charles Granville, ma- 
dame, at your service. May I pre- 
sent a friend of mine, Mr. — Mr. 
Jeffers? (JEFFERSON smiles at GRAN- 
VILLE and bows.) 

LorAINE (Demurely): Only yesterday 
I chanced to study an engraving of 
your friend, Mr. Granville. I would 
know him better, having found him 
such a gallant gentleman. Your 
obedient servant, Mr. Jefferson. 
(Curtseys) 

GRANVILLE: Such is fame, sir. 

JEFFERSON: A fickle jade I could do 
without, at present. Miss Burroughs, 
our meeting here may be fraught 
with danger for me and others, but 
not for you. Could I beg your for- 
getfulness of my name for the night? 

LORAINE: Provided I may remember 
your kindness, sir. 

JEFFERSON: I’faith, madame, your 
tongue is more perilous than your 
face, were it possible. 

Loraine (Laughing): And neither as 
dangerous as your landlord. 

GRANVILLE (Sharply): Or as your po- 
litical views, madame, in a patriot 
tavern. 

Loraine (Sharply also): You are im- 
pertinent, Mr. Granville! 

JeFFreRson (Mildly): Yet was he the 
first to intercede for you, madame. 

LoratneE: That is true. But he lacks of 
your grace, Mr. Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON (Laughs): Your flattery and 

eyes are a double-edged foil, and I 

must beat a retreat in good order. 

My apologies, madame. Goodnight. 

(Raps on bar. Min@e appears from 


kitchen.) Quill, ink and parchment 
in my room, if you please, along with 
my supper. 

Mince: May I show you the room, sir? 

JEFFERSON: No. I hear Rolph in the 
hall. I want a word with him. (Bows 
to others and exits right. Mince exits 
left.) 

LoRAINE: What a charming man he is. 

GRANVILLE: You do not talk like a 
Tory, Miss Burroughs. 

LoRAINE: Said I that I was? 

GRANVILLE (Astonished): Why, no, but 
your father — I assumed — 

Loraine: O, la! This promises to be a 
stupid ending to a promising ac- 
quaintance. I’m leaving. 

GRANVILLE: Please don’t go. The as- 
sumption was natural, was it not? 

LORAINE (Relenting): Very well. I will 
explain. I don’t approve of Father’s 
sentiments. I was born in Phila- 
delphia, though our holdings are in 
Maryland — 

GRANVILLE: Wonderful. 

LorarneE: But I don’t tell him I don’t 
approve. He’s really a dear old bear 
and needs me to look after him, so — 

GRANVILLE (Drawing closer): So? 

Loraine: So I am a dutiful daughter. 
Do you see, Mr. Granville? 

Burrovueus (Offstage): Loraine! Lo- 
raine! 

LoraInE: I must go. 

GRANVILLE (Eagerly): Will you return? 
Please! 

LoraIneE: Perhaps. I have yet to get 
my hot water — and rum. 

GRANVILLE (Stares after her as she 
leaves): Gad, what a fascinating 
creature! (ROLPH’s voice is heard off- 
stage and he enters from right.) 

Ror: Some things go agin a man’s 


natural tastes and that bloated wal- 
rus upstairs is just too much. I can’t 
stomach him, that’s all. 

GRANVILLE (Dreamily): What beauty! 

RoupH: Eh? If he opens the window 
he’ll float out from his own gas, he’s 
that full of it. 

GRANVILLE: Such eyes, such hair — 

Roupu: Hair? Under that wig he’s 
bald as a vulture! 

GRANVILLE: The girl, man, the girl! 
She’s beautiful. 

Rowpx (Sourly): And a Tory to boot. 

GRANVILLE: Wrong, my friend, she’s 
no Tory. 

Roup#: What makes you think so? 

GRANVILLE: She told me. 

Roupu: And you believed it? Charles, 
this is no time to put your trust in a 
pretty face. Mr. Jefferson in one 
room, Tories in another — I don’t 
like it. 

GRANVILLE: I like it. I like it a lot. 
(Slaps Roupa on shoulder as they exit 
into kitchen, Roupx grumbling as he 
goes. JULIA and JACQUELINE enter. 
The latter is dressed in man’s clothing; 
despite the costume and a false mus- 
tache she manages to look unconvinc- 
ing. She is brisk and high-spirited 
throughout; speaks in clipped tones.) 

Jut1a (Glances around room, looks be- 
hind bar, listens at kitchen entrance 
and goes to fire): This must be the 
place. Jacky, I’m so c-cold and — 
and frightened. What will my father 
say if he finds out? 

JACQUELINE: That you are a very brave 
girl, of course. I’ll call the landlord. 
You will feel better when you’ve 
eaten. 

Jutia: We’re mad, I say. You, 
Jacqueline Howe, the daughter of a 
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British general, masquerading as — 

JACQUELINE: Hush, you fool! Jack is 
the name. (Goes to Juuia and puis 
arm around her) Julia, you mustn’t 
weaken now. Think you my father 
would have consented to this if it 
not seemed best? We play for high 
stakes tonight. (Laughs) 

Juyia (Tearfully): How can you laugh? 
Think of the scandal if we are dis- 
covered. 

JACQUELINE: Scandal? Pouf! We are 
a link in the chain that will strangle 
this rebellion. Think of it, Julia. 
The greatest game of all, and us a 
part of it. (RoupH enters unnoticed). 

Roupa: H-r-rumph. (Jui stifles 
scream. He scowls.) Game, is it? 
And what game do you play in my 
house, young sirs? 

JACQUELINE (Laughs at him): The old- 
est game in the world, landlord. We 
were joined in wedlock but this 
afternoon. (Puts arm around Jui) 
Have you a room for us? 

Ropes: You seem over young, both of 
ye. Are ye running away? I'll be no 
party to it. 

JACQUELINE: For privacy’s sake, we 
are. ’Tis happiness makes us seem 
young, landlord, and I would waste 
none of it. My country may call me 
all too soon. 

Roupa (Softening visibly): Oh, aye. A 
man old enough to fight is old 
enough to love. I’ll show ye lodging. 
Ye’ll want supper there, no doubt. 

JACQUELINE: Yes. And a hot drink, 
tea, I think. 

Roups (Outraged): Tea! 

Jutia: Oh! She — he — my husband 
means rum, and for me just some hot 
water, please. 


Roupu: Seems I’ve heard that tune be- 
fore. Jenny! (JENNY enters left.) 
Show this gentleman and lady to 
their room, the last one on the left. 
(On the point of following JENNY out, 
JACQUELINE turns back.) 

JACQUELINE: Have you a guest by the 
name of Burroughs, Oliver Bur- 
roughs? 

Ropes: Burroughs! 
with him? 

JACQUELINE: That is my private busi- 
ness, if you please. So he is here? 

Ropu (Sulkily): He may be. 

JACQUELINE: Tell him to be here in an 
hour. 

Ropu: Just who are ye, young feller 
me lad? 

JACQUELINE: There have been enough 
questions. Deliver my message at 
once. (They exit behind JENNY.) 

Roupu: Tea! Hot water! Burroughs! 
Something rotten goes on right un- 
der your nose, John Rolph, and it 
has a Tory stink to it. One thing 
sure, Old Bess sleeps with me to- 
night. (Pats gun and exits left. At 
this potnt the lights are lowered to de- 
note elapsed time. JENNY comes and 
lights candles on mantel, exits left. 
Presently GRANVILLE wanders in and 
sits at table in corner, showing im- 
patience. LORAINE comes from door, 
right, not noticing him, and stands in 
front of fire with lowered head, hands 
extended. She sighs deeply.) 

GRANVILLE: Somewhere I have seen 
this picture before. 

Loraine: Oh! Oh, it is you, Mr. 
Granville. 

GRANVILLE (Approaching her): You 
came back. 

LoraINnE (Speaks apparently to fire): So 


What d’ye want 








I did. Don’t ask me why. 

GRANVILLE: Come all the way back, 
please. 

LoRAINE: What do you mean? 

GRANVILLE: From your dreams. 

LORAINE: I was dreaming, I suppose. 
I remember passing this tavern on a 
trip to Boston two years ago, think- 
ing how simple and inviting it looked 
beneath the shade of those great 
trees outside. And now, tonight, it is 
different. It is not the night, nor the 
rain. (Throws out hands) I can’t 
explain —a cloud hangs over this 
place. I feel it. 

GRANVILLE: Yes, the cloud of war. 

LoraINne: You will wear a uniform, and 
a sword, and go out to kill people — 
my people. 

GRANVILLE: To keep from getting 
killed, perhaps. Tell me about your- 
self. 

LoraIne: There is little to tell. I am 
just — Loraine Burroughs, Loyalist. 
(Puts hands to face, sobs) 

GRANVILLE: Please, Miss Burroughs — 
Loraine — my dear, don’t cry. I 
understand. 

LoRAINE: Why — why must you fight? 

GRANVILLE: For freedom. 

Loraine (Fiercely): Freedom! I hear 
the word so much I’m sick of it, sick 
of it, I tell you. Is it worth one 
mangled body on a battlefield, a 
burning home, one child crying in 
the night? 

GRANVILLE: You know it is. England 
has no real claim on us. We fight 
our own battles in this new land. She 
is not essential to us nor we to her, 
but freedom we must have. 

LorRAINE (Watching him): There will be 
war. I know it now. (Comes down- 


stage, sits on edge of table. He fol- 
lows.) I wish my father — his ties 
are overseas. 

GRANVILLE: I know. Do not torture 
yourself. It is right to give your 
father love and personal loyalty. It 
is not right that you should follow 
his convictions unless they are yours 
also. There lies your true freedom, 
inside, where nothing can touch it. 

LoraAINnE (Looks long at him, slowly 
nodding, places hand on his arm, 
smiles): Thank you. You have 
helped me, Mr. Granville. 

GRANVILLE (Covers her hand): Charles. 

Loraine (Wonderingly): Charles! Do 
you find it strange that we have met 
like this? 

GRANVILLE: Not strange, (Shaking 
head) not strange at all. When you 
stood before the fire it was like a 
scene repeated many times. 

LORAINE (Drawing away): Are you 
then so experienced with women, 
Mr. Granville? 

GRANVILLE: Charles. It was not the 
past I saw, but the future. I shall 
not lose you now. (She eludes his 
hands.) 

Loraine: Indeed, sir, you gallop too 
fast. I— 

Burrovucus (Offstage): Loraine! Lo- 
raine! 

GRANVILLE: The man’s uncanny. 

LoraIneE: I must go — mustn’t I? 

GRANVILLE: Please come back. I'll 
wait here. 

Loraine: This is getting to be a habit 
—Charles. (Ezits right as Rotpx 
and Mince enter. Sam and JENNY 
edge in after them.) 

Mince: I tell you, John Rolph, you 
must inform Mr. Jefferson at once. 
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Roups: He left orders not to be dis- 
turbed. Ah, here’s Granville. Charles, 
I’ve a pair of queer customers. They 
came less than an hour ago, one a 
young stripling, and a girl, his wife 
he says. Asked for that Tory, Bur- 
roughs and left orders, orders, mind 
you, for Burroughs to be here in the 
taproom soon now. ‘Tis a pre- 
arranged meeting, Charles, and it 
bodes our cause no good, I’ll war- 
rant. 

GRANVILLE: Prearranged, eh? You 
may be right, John. But why should 
they meet here? Your sentiments 
are well known. 

Ropu: Perhaps for that very reason. 
We keep a sharp eye on the Tory 
houses. They may be seeking to 
throw us off the scent by meeting 
here. 

GRANVILLE: I wonder. I wonder if — 

Roupa: If what? Out with it. 

GRANVILLE: If they know each other 
by sight, this stripling and Bur- 
roughs? 

Rowen: Can’t say, lad; why ask? 

GRANVILLE (With decision): I’ll chance 
it. (To Miner) Canst fetch me a 
wig, madame, and a bolster, at 
once? 

Mince: Aye, Mr. Granville. (Exits 
left.) 

GRANVILLE: Now John, snuff all 
candles but one on the mantel, 
quickly. 

Routes: One of us is addle-pated for 
sure. Will ye play the fool at such a 
time? 

GRANVILLE: I’ll take Burroughs’ place. 
Do you detain him on some excuse 
while I match wits with the stripling. 
(MipGe re-enters with articles. They 


arrange wig on GRANVILLE, and a 
cape, while he stuffs pillow under his 
shirt. Roupxa works and talks.) 

Ropu: ’Tis risky. If yon boy is a spy, 
he will be armed. 

GRANVILLE (Impatiently): Never mind 
that. Hurry. (He waves them out, 
Rowps to right and Mince to left.) 

Mince: Sure, Mr. Granville, if ye need 
help I'll be here with a broom. 
(GRANVILLE settles himself so he can 
watch door, right, but faces audience, 
leaving himself in shadow. In a mo- 
ment JACQUELINE and JuLia enter. 
The latter is very nervous through the 
scene.) 

JACQUELINE: Have I the honor to ad- 
dress Mr. Oliver Burroughs? 

GRANVILLE: So here you are at last. 
Make haste. What message do you 
bring? 

JACQUELINE (Peering at him): Odd, I 
thonght you would be older. 

GRANVILLE: ’Od’s name, will ye dally 
a noose around our necks? Your 
message, imbecile. 

JACQUELINE: That’s better. I bear the 
following instructions from Lord 
Howe. You are authorized to raise a 
body of irregular troops in your 
home colony, Mr. Burroughs. With 
them you will so act as to keep 
Maryland from sending aid to the 
rebel, Washington. After Lord Howe 
has Boston safe he will bring his fleet 
to Baltimore, unite with the fleet in 
the Delaware and strike a blow a‘ the 
South. And you hold Maryland safe 
until he comes, the governorship is 
yours. 

GRANVILLE: Well enough. Show me 
the credentials. 

Burrovueus (Off stage): Enough of 
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your vaporings, ye taproom scullion. 

Would ye detain me against my 

will? (Plunges into the room) Where 

is the man? (Sees JACQUELINE, ap- 
proaches) Did ye ask for Burroughs? 

Ye’re young enough. My name is 

Burroughs. Come with me. We 

have matters to discuss. 

JACQUELINE: Burroughs! (Looks from 
him to GRANVILLE who has risen) 
You are Oliver Burroughs? Then 
who is this man? 

GRANVILLE (Throws off wig, jerks out 
pillow): Captain Charles Granville 
of the Continental Army. 

JACQUELINE: We are betrayed! Mr. 
Burroughs, this man has your secret. 
He must not be allowed to leave this 
room. 

BurrovuGHs: What! (Tugs out pistol 
from his pocket) Hold and stand, sir. 
I’ll show you how we deal with 
spies! (RotpH has entered behind 
BuRROUGHS and now seizes gun from 
antlers.) 

Ropu: I reckon Old Bess has some- 
thin’ to say about spies. Let that 
thing drop, and be keerful, mighty 
keerful. (He pokes BurrouaGus from 
behind, who drops gun and raises 
hands.) 

GRANVILLE: Hold him steady, John, 
whilst I pluck the feathers from this 
saucy rooster. 

Ropu: This goes beyond our hands, 
Charles. Sam! Sam! (Sam appears 
in doorway, left.) Sam, run to Mr. 
Jefferson’s room, quick now, and tell 
him he is wanted. The matter is 
urgent. (Sam runs off right.) 

GRANVILLE: Now, sir, the papers. 

JACQUELINE (Defiantly): I have no 


papers. 





GRANVILLE: Would you dally with me? 
I'll strip you if necessary. (He 
grasps JACQUELINE. They wrestle. 
He steps back with exclamation of 
astonishment. She slaps his face 
smartly.) 

JACQUELINE: You beast! Would you 
attack a woman, then? 

GRANVILLE: A woman! 

Routpw: A hen, and no rooster! I 
thought the tail was different. 

Juxia (Clings to JACQUELINE, weeping): 
Oh, Jacky, how terrible. We are dis- 
graced forever. What will Father 
say? 

JACQUELINE (Pushing her away im- 
patiently): Blast your father. Con- 
trol yourself. (To GRANVILLE) Well, 
sir, if you make war on women, now 
is your opportunity. (JEFFERSON 
enters right, and comes downstage to 
front of group, facing GRANVILLE.) 

JEFFERSON: I gather something un- 
usual is afoot, gentlemen? 

GRANVILLE: Yes, sir. This young 
woman, masquerading as a boy, and 
her companion, mistook me for Mr. 
Burroughs, and gave away a plot to 
take possession of Maryland. Bur- 
roughs was to do the work for Lord 
Howe, who promised him the gov- 
ernorship if he succeeded. 

JEFFERSON (Sharply): How was this to 
be done? 

GRANVILLE: By raising a body of ir- 
regular troops. As I see it, sir, it 
would mean warfare within Mary- 
land borders so she could give no aid 
to our cause. 

JEFFERSON (7'0 BurrovuGus): Sir, you 
are either a great fool or a knave. 
Do you know what such warfare 
means? Can it be you would see 
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your people ravished by fire and 

sword, the country pillaged by law- 

less gangs, all for the sake of per- 
sonal gain? I find it incredible, Mr. 

Burroughs. I know of you; I know 

your holdings. Think you that they 

would escape? The plot is insane, 
and does you or Lord Howe little 
credit. 

Burrovuaus (Defiantly): It matters not 
what you think. War is war. This 
rebellion must be crushed. 

Routpx (Roars): Crushed, is it? I'll 
crush ye. (He kicks Burrovuaus but 
is waved back by JEFFERSON.) 

JEFFERSON: War there may be, Mr. 
Burroughs, but it can at least be 
war between civilized peoples. Mr. 
Granville, there should be a written 
document on the person of this 
charming young — spy. Have you 
found it? 

GRANVILLE: Not yet, sir. She denies 
having one. (LORAINE enters and 
rushes to father, thrusting aside 
Roupn’s gun.) 

LORAINE: Father, what is it? Mr. 
Rolph, what is the meaning of this? 

JEFFERSON: Miss Burroughs, did you 
know your father had conspired with 
Lord Howe to seize Maryland for 
the Crown? That the information 
brought by these young women 
stamps him, to us, as a dangerous 
enemy? 

Loraine: Oh Father! You promised 
me you would not! 

Burrovucus: Loraine, I — don’t cry, 
child. I am not the traitor here. God 
save the King! 

LoraAINnE: What — what are you going 
to do, Mr. Jefferson? 

Jerrerson: Your father is fortunate. 





Once war is openly begun we should 


regard him as a traitor. Tonight, we 
merely disapprove of his political 
opinions and plans. We will watch 
him. He will be safe, in fact, only if 
he makes no moves at all, once we 
have the documents this messenger 
carries. (Zo JACQUELINE) The 
papers, if you please. 


JACQUELINE: Rebels! Country louts! 


I have no papers. 


Juuia: Jacky, hush. You must not 


anger them. 


JEFFERSON: Jacky? Oho, I place you 


now! You are Jacqueline Howe, 
Lord Howe’s daughter. And he sent 
you on this errand? The man is un- 
doubtedly mad. (Turns to Juuta) 
And you, madame, are — ? 


JuLtia (Weeping): Julia — Trent. 


Please, sir, I — I — (Sobs) 


JEFFERSON: Do not distress yourself, 


my child. There is a simple way out 
of this difficulty. (To JacquELINE) 
We are not simpletons, Miss Howe. 
The papers. 


JACQUELINE: No! 
JEFFERSON: Very well. Mr. Rolph, 


can these people be confined to their 
rooms? 


Roupnu: The bars are on the inside but 


don’t worry, Mr. Jefferson. The only 
way out is through this room and 
they’ll not get away. 


JEFFERSON: Understand, young ladies, 


and you, Mr. Burroughs, if we ob- 
tain these documents you are free to 
go. Without them I must send you 
to General Washington as spies. 
You have until morning to decide. 
(Turns to GRANVILLE and Rowps) 
Gentlemen, tonight we all strike a 
blow for freedom — you in your way 





and I in mine. (All stare after him as 
he leaves room.) 

Ror: Back to your rooms now, all 
of ye. 

Juuia: Spies! Jacky, how dreadful! I 
knew — I knew we should not have 
come. 

JACQUELINE: Oh, be quiet. This old 
fool will have a sleepless night, any- 
way. 

Rours: Bah! 
appears.) 

GRANVILLE (70 BurrovuGus): You will 
retire also. I have nothing but con- 
tempt for you, sir. (BuRROUGHS 
stares from him to LORAINE.) 

Burrovuaus: Loraine — I — 

LORAINE: Don’t talk to me. Oh, how 
could you? (She hides face on mantel 
as Burroucus goes slowly out, 
prodded by RowpH. GRANVILLE 
crosses to LORAINE, turns her to face 
him.) 

GRANVILLE: I am your friend. Can 
you believe that? 

LORAINE: Yes. 

GRANVILLE: Then listen. You must 
go to your father, now, and tell him 
how strongly you feel. Your influ- 
ence may keep him from unwise 
actions in the future. You will be 
helping him and our cause at the 
same time. Does this seem right to 
you? 

Loralne: Yes. Yes, it does. 

GRANVILLE: Then do it. One thing 
more. I will visit you as soon as I am 
able, in Maryland, and my purpose 
will be more than friendship. Will I 
be welcome? 

LoraIne: Charles — Charles, come 
soon. 

GRANVILLE (Holds her a moment, then 


(Jacky shrieks and dis- 
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releases her): I will. Now go to your 
father. Good night. (He conducts her 
to door and bows, and follows her out. 
The stage is momentarily empty, then 
Ropu and wife enter, talking. MipGE 
carries armful of quilts.) 

Ropu: You go to bed, wife. I’ll watch 
that door. 

Mince: Not by yourself, you won't. 
You couldn’t stay awake to save 
your life. Let the youngsters stay 
up. 

Rouipw: We can’t depend on those 
brats. They’ll either be asleep or 
wreck the house in an hour. 

Mince: Maybe you can’t depend on 
either one alone but together — 
that’s a different story. Jenny! You 
and Sam come here. (They enter 
left.) Those people upstairs may try 
to get away. We want you to sit up 
and watch. If a body comes through 
that door, (Pointing to right) you 
holler, understand? 

CHILDREN: Hooray! Goody! (They 
grab quilts and prance around room. 
Roupa sits down and takes off boots, 
then puts on nightcap, wraps quilt 
around shoulders, takes gun off rack, 
and sits down in front of fire.) 

Mince (Arranging quilts on tables): 
Behave yourselves, young uns, and 
look sharp now. (Ezits) 

Sam: Can I hold Ol’ Bess, Father? 

Roupa: Boy, if Old Bess saw ’twas ye 
holdin’ her, she’d reach right around 
and kick ye in the pants. (Voice 
trails off in snore and children giggle.) 

Sam: I’ll sit here. (Perches on table 
near fire) 

Jenny: No, sir. I'll sit here. You go 
over there. (Sam sprawls on table 
upstage from door) Isn’t this exciting, 
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Sam? Real spies in our house! 

Sam: Wish he’d let me hold the gun. 
(A short wait, then JuLIA comes cau- 
tiously tn door, right, with pitcher. 
The lights are low and as she gets into 
the room both children yell. Juuta 
screams, drops pitcher. Ropu 
scrambles to feet, waving gun.) 

Routpx: Stand and hold, ye villains! 
Oh, it’s you, miss. What are ye up 
to, now? 

Jut1a: I — I just wanted a pitcher of 
water, please. 

Rotpn: Is that all? Don’t you children 
have plain horse sense? Jenny, get 
the water. (Jenny exits left.) 

Sam: Said to make a lot of noise, Ma 
did. (Roupx grumbles.) 

RoupH: Best not bother us again to- 
night, miss. Old Bess is gettin’ 
jumpy. 

Juu1A: I won’t. Indeed I won’t. (Takes 
pitcher from Jenny, exits. RoLpH 
and two children settle themselves. 
Sam watches father and slips off table, 
crossing to JENNY.) 

Sam: Sh-h! Tell you what, let’s fix the 
next one good. 

JENNY: How? 

Sam: This way. (Takes string from 
pocket, leads JENNY to door, right, 
and pantomimes stretching string 
across doorway. Puts it down and 
they settle themselves on table. When 
steps are heard in hall they scramble 
into position and trip BuRROUGHS as 
he comes in with pitcher. Sam throws 
quilt over BurrovuaGnus’ head and falls 
upon him. Burrovucus finally 
emerges, disheveled, bellowing, wig 
askew. Roupxu, who has jumped up, 
leans on his gun and laughs as 
Mince rushes in, shawl over night- 
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dress, broom in hand.) 

Roupx: Well, governor, if ye had a 
couple like these in your army ye 
could send the Redcoats home. 

Burroucss: Every bone in my body is 
broken. You — you imps. What a 
house! 

Mince (To Ror): Didn’t I say 
they’d do a good job? 

LoRAINE (Offstage): Father, father, 
what happened? (Comesin) Did you 
get the hot water? 

Burrovuaus: I don’t need hot water. 
I’m boiling right now. (Stamps out 
right.) 

Roupn: Wife, get these youngsters to 
bed. I can watch without having an 
earthquake behind me. 

Mince: Come along, children. Your 
father can stay awake now, I expect. 
(They exit.) 

LoraINne: Mr. Rolph, I have had a 
talk with my father. He — I think— 
(She is interrupted by JACQUELINE’S 
voice screaming outside the front door, 
center.) 

JACQUELINE: Let me go! Let me go, I 
tell you. 

GRANVILLE (Off): Inside, both of you. 
(Door opens and JACQUELINE and 
Juuia are thrust inside by GRAN- 
VILLE) Just as I surmised, John. 
They used the window. Call Mr. 
Jefferson. (7'o girls) Did you think 
we were that careless? 

JACQUELINE: It was worth a try. Wait 
until Lord Howe hears of this. Are 
you aware he is going to hang all 
rebels? 

GRANVILLE (Dryly): He hasn’t gallows 
enough for that. You are on thin 
ice, Miss Howe. (JEFFERSON and 
Ropu enter.) 








JEFFERSON: So you caught them try- 
ing to escape, gentlemen? The time 
for decision is here, Miss Howe. Will 
you give us the papers or shall we 
have Mrs. Rolph search you? 

JACQUELINE: Very well, I have no 
choice. (Fumbles in shirt and ez- 
tracts papers, hands them to JEFFER- 
SON, who scans them rapidly). 

JEFFERSON: This is the confirmation we 
need. Miss Howe, and Miss Trent. 
you are brave women, both of you. 
I wish you were on our side. 

JACQUELINE: Don’t think this will 
make any difference. There are ways 
to crush this rebellion. We shall use 
them all. 

JEFFERSON: Miss Loraine, will you ask 
your father to step in here, please. 
Burroucus (From door): No need of 

that. A man could sleep better in a 
tin foundry. (There is a pounding at 
the front door and a call, ““Halloa the 

house.”” Roupx goes out.) 

GRANVILLE: By the sound of it, there’s 
urgent news. 

JEFFERSON: I expected it. Miss Howe, 
your plan is now useless. 

JACQUELINE: What do you mean? 

JEFFERSON: You will see in a moment. 

Roitpx (Bursts in, shouting): Now 
here’s news that'll raise the land 
from North to South. Your bomb 
has burst, Mr. Jefferson. The express 
says a bloody battle was fought to- 
day at Bunker Hill. General Wash- 
ington ordered the hill occupied in a 
surprise move last night. 

JEFFERSON: That I knew. 

Rouru: The British attacked Colonel 
Prescott today. 

JEFFERSON: The outcome, man! Hurry! 

Rotps: Our men pushed their whole 
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army back, but had to retire after 
their powder gave out. The Red- 
coats lost a thousand men, killed and 
wounded. We lost only a few. 
Hooray for liberty! (All start talking 
at once. JEFFERSON raises hand for 
silence.) 

JEFFERSON: Well, Miss Howe, and 
you, Mr. Burroughs, there is your 
answer. Lord Howe will have his 
hands full in the north for a long 
time to come. You need expect no 
aid from him in Maryland. You are 
free to go, all of you. (GRANVILLE 
moves to LORAINE and takes her hand 
as JEFFERSON continues, drawing a 
parchment from his pocket.) Before 
you go, Miss Howe, here is a mess- 
age you may take to your father. 
It may give him food for thought, if 
this day’s battle has not done so al- 
ready. I am one of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Continental Congress 
last month to work out a Declara- 
tion of Independence for a new na- 
tion. While you have been playing 
your game of hide-and-seek this 
night I have drafted such a Declara- 
tion. (Reads Declaration, in measured 
tones, standing down center. At end 
there is silence, broken by GRan- 
VILLE. ) 

GRANVILLE: If I be any judge, sir, 
your name will gain luster from this 
night’s work. 

JEFFERSON (Waves remark aside): The 
question is, will our new nation sur- 
vive? If it does, ’twill be because of 
such as you here, who are not afraid 
of work, and danger, and sacrifice. 
A nation is measured by the spirit of 
its people. 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Intermediates 





Prize-Winning Play* 


The Dreadful Dragon 


by Margaret Wylie Brydon and Esther Ziegler 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
PROPERTY MANn 
MorTHER 
CuAna, elder son 
Li WAN, second son 
Wiutow, elder daughter 
Poppy, second daughter 
Tao, Chang’s friend 
Empress Su H’sat, a little girl 
Moonctiow, Goddess of Night 
Precious JADE, Goddess of Earth 
Sritver Croup, Goddess of Sky 
RADIANT PEARL, Goddess of Sea 
PrINcE Lin, a little boy 
STEWARD 
RETINUE OF EMPRESS 
VILLAGERS 
Serine: The stage is bare except for a 
red paper-covered screen up center 
upon which has been painted the figure 
of a kitchen stove grandfather or some 
other household god. 
At Rise: The NARRATOR enters, goes to 
center stage, and bows to audience. 
Narrator: Most honorable ones, this 
lowly person appears before you to 
welcome you to our humble play. 
With your gracious permission, I in- 
troduce to you a Chinese fairyland 
of long ago. Be so kind as to follow 
our Chinese custom and imagine 





*This play was awarded a Third Prize in the recent 
Tenth Anniversary PLAYS Contest. 


before you the miserable home of 
Chang, the elder son of a widowed 
mother, while our esteemed property 
man sets up our stage. (PROPERTY 
MAN enters from right carrying two 
stools and a small black box represent- 
ing a charcoal stove. Ignoring the 
audience, he places one stool down 
right of center, the other down left of 
center, and the box directly up center 
stage in front of the screen. Then he 
nonchalantly strolls off in the direction 
from which he came.) Since our prop- 
erty man is completely invisible to 
your celestial sight, I hasten to as- 
sure you that he bumps his head in 
the dust ten thousand times in your 
august presence. (PRopERTY MAN 
re-enters during the preceding line 
carrying a kettle and a basket. He 
glances at the Narrator indiffer- 
ently and then places the kettle on the 
stove and the basket on the floor stage 
left of the stove, after which he walks 
off right again, scratching his back as 
he goes.) Our hero Chang, his 
mother, his two sisters, and his little 
brother are all very unhappy for 
reasons you will soon learn. Ah me! 
They come! Forgive me if I with- 
draw my feet with unseemly haste 
from your honored presence, but it 
would be most improper for this 
worthless servant to intrude upon 





such depths of misery as I see ap- 
proaching. (Narrator bows and 
hurries out right. Morner, CHANG, 
Li Wan, WiLLow, and Poppy enter 
in single file, bow in turn as they reach 
center stage, and then take their places. 
All look most unhappy.) 

Li Wan (Tilting empty kettle to look for 
rice, and turning away disgusted): 
Venerable Mother, I’m hungry. Isn’t 
there anything in this house to eat? 

MorHER (Dropping sewing in despair) : 
No, not even a bit of rice. Oh, my 
children, how am I to feed you? 

CuaneG (Turning to Motruer): Never 
mind, my mother, I am the man of 
the house. I will find a way. 

Wittow (Pausing in her sewing): If 
only our honourable father had not 
been taken to his ancestors! 

MorseErR (Resuming her work): Aye, he 
would take care of the family he 
loved so much. How it must grieve 
him to see us unhappy. 

Poppy: If only I could eat, I would not 
be so unhappy. 

Moru_Er (Reprovingly): We should not 
despair. Think of our little Empress, 
searching the world for her playmate 
Prince who disappeared in the year 
of the Kia-Yin. (Courageously) 
Come, let us hurry with this coat for 
the Merchant Wong. He will give 
us a few cash. 

Li Wan (Disgustedly): We will starve 
to death before that time. (Going left 
to Moruer, and gesturing toward 
coat) Why, the padding is not yet in. 

Poppy: Why can’t I go out and get 
work — real work — not all this 
sewing? 

CuanG (Rising determinedly): You are 
only a girl child. I will go out in the 


village and see if I can get work. 

Li Wan (Going to Coane. Eagerly): I 
can work too. 

Moruer: No, Second Son, you are too 


young. 

Li Wan (Turning to her): I’m not too 
young, Honourable Mother. I’m 
almost seven years old! 

Moruer: Aye, a great age! 

Wittow (Teasingly): You’re just a 
baby. 

Li Wan: I am not! I could fight the 
Dreadful Dragon himself! (Drawing 
an imaginary sword.) 

Moruer (Jn alarm): Hush, Li Wan, 
you mustn’t mention the Dragon. It 
is bad luck. 

Li Wan: It would be bad luck for him 
if I should meet him. 

CuanG (Bowing to MorueEr): Farewell, 
Honourable Mother. (Ezit left) 

Moruer: Good-bye, Elder Son. 

CHILDREN (Calling after him): Fare- 
well. Bring back something to eat. 

Li Wan (Following him to door, and 
calling after him): Or bring back that 
old dragon, and we'll eat him! 

Moruer: Hush! If he should hear you! 
(In Chinese fashion, all actors exit 
right. Property MAN enters, re- 
moves furniture of Scene 1, reverses 
screen to show sign, “Street of the 
Locusts,” and exits right.) 

Tao (Entering and walking beside 
CHANG to center stage): Where are 
you off to so early in the morning, 
friend Chang? 

Cuana: To get food for my family. We 
are starving. But no one will give me 
work. 

Tao (Nodding his head wisely): Every- 
one in the village is poor. They say 
it is bad luck, caused by the hungry 
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Dragon who guards our hills. They 
say our crops will fail until he is 
given his just due from our village. 

CHANG: His just due? 

Tao: You know the story. 

CuanG: True, I once knew it, for my 
honourable father told me, but it has 
been many moons since he went to 
join his ancestors, and I have for- 
gotten much of what he said. 

Tao: Hear it then. It is said that we 
must send one of our prettiest young 
maidens to him each year if our vil- 
lage is to prosper. He is angry, for 
the girls have not been sent, and 
often you can hear him roaring in the 
hills. 

Cuana: That is thunder that you hear, 
my friend. 

Tao: You do not believe this story? 

Cuanea: No. And even if it were true, 
I think it would be dreadful to send 
anyone up there to be eaten by a 
Dragon, even a useless girl. 

Tao: Yes, they are useless, and there 
are too many in our house. I could 
spare him a sister easily. 

Cxuana: Not so in our house. There are 
too few hands now to earn the rice. 
(Squatting on haunches) Sometimes, 
if I were not a man, I could ery. 
(Turning his head to hide his tears) 

Tao (Squatting beside him, and sniffling 
in sympathy): And I. (Quickly) Of 
course we wouldn’t think of it. 

Cuane: Oh no. (Blowing nose vigor- 
ously) 

Tao: This water on my cheeks is caused 
by a speck of something in my eye. 

Cuanc: I know. It is the same with 
me. It is a dusty road. (Getting up, 
and looking around) Tao, where does 
this Dragon live? 


Tao (Springing up in alarm): Chang, 
you wouldn’t go there? He would 
eat you at once, and wonder who 
you were later. 

Cuana: This dragon, if there be one, 
surely guards a treasure, and if I can 
kill him, the treasure will be mine. 

Tao (Impressed): Oh Chang, you 
wouldn’t dare! 

CuHanG (Stoutly): I would do anything 
to fill an empty stomach. 

Tao (Dreamily): Yes. Think of rice 
flavored with just a small piece of 
fish. 

CuHanG (Rubbing his stomach): And the 
little cakes my mother used to make. 
Ah, I can taste them now. (Licking 
his lips) 

Tao: I wish I could. 

Cuana: Only with my mind. 

Tao: That does not fill your stomach. 
Chang, I will show you where the 
Dreadful Dragon lives. I will even 
go with you to the low hills. (Starts 
forward eagerly, then halts) But you 
must go to his cave alone. Even for 
food I cannot go. 

Cuane: All right. Show me the way. 
(They start off right.) 

Tao (Hesitating): Aren’t you going to 
tell your honourable mother? 

CuanG: Of course not. She would 
weep, and I must spare her tears. 

Tao (Thinking it over): That is so. I 
will spare my mother also. Come, it 
is this way, toward the eastern sky. 
(The little boys exit right, the Prop- 
ERTY MAN comes in left, and removes 
screen.) 

Narrator (Entering): The little boys 
set off with eagerness and also with 
fear, for this is truly a Dreadful 
Dragon whom they go to find. He is 





as large as the palace of the mighty 
Empress herself, and his wings are 
the color of the clouds at sunset, 
amber and turquoise, and rose. It 
is said his eyes shoot flame, and he 
speaks with the voice of thunder. 
(Thunder rolls) The children walk 
for a long time, then prepare to rest 
beside a small stream. (PROPERTY 
Man enters and places stream. Nar- 
RATOR gestures down left.) Here is our 
stream. Then the mountains toward 
which the boys are journeying. 
(PROPERTY MAN re-enters with moun- 
tains which he places up right.) And 
this is the cave of the Dreadful 
Dragon. (Property Man _ places 
cave behind mountains up right. 
NARRATOR and Property MAN exit 
right. CHANG and Tao now enter 
left.) 

Tao (Sits by stream): When I am 
rested, I must leave you. My mother 
will worry. 

Crane: You mean you are afraid of 
the Dreadful Dragon. 

Tao: I must spare my mother trouble, 
and if her only son were lost, she 
would weep many tears. 

Cuana: It is not your mother’s tears 
that bother you; it is your own skin. 
(Impatienily) Get up and show me 
that cave! What makes you such a 
coward? 

Tao (Indignantly): I am not a coward! 
It is just that my departed father 
would wish me to guard myself for 
the sake of my ancestors. 

Cuana: You are a mouse! 

Tao (Sniffing): Do you mean that, 
oh Chang-Who-Was-Once-My- 
Friend? 

Cuano (Checking his anger): No, it is 


the hunger that speaks in me. Come, 
let us find the Dragon. (Jumps 
stream at left.) 

Tao (Reluctantly): I will go. My bones 
will be found in the cave, and my 
mother will weep, all my ancestors 
will weep, and my sisters, too, but I 
will go. (Leaping stream at left.) 
Ai-ya, ai-ya, ai-ya! 

CuanG: Hush, and lead me to the cave. 
(Pushes Tao ahead of him) Night 
approaches. 

Tao (Turning back eagerly): That is 
true, Let us wait until morning for 
this task. (Edging behind Cuane) 
In the morning I will gladly go with 
you. 

Cuana (Striding ahead): We are going 
now. (Tao hesitates, afraid to stay, 
or to go back alone.) 

Tao: Ai-ya, ai-ya, ai-ya! My poor 
mother, my poor ancestors, my 
miserable sisters! (Grumbling to him- 
self, he joins CHANG center. The boys 
wind in and out around the stage, as if 
following a winding mountain path. 
As they reach the foothills, upper 
right, a loud roar is heard. CHANG 
falters, while Tao skitters down the 
path, and hides behind the mountain.) 
Let us return to our village. Oh, 
please, friend Chang, please! 

Cuane (Sturdily): I am not afraid of 
that Dragon. 

Tao: Then why are your knees shak- 
ing? 

Cuane: A slight chill. Hurry, before 
it is too dark to see him, if he is 
there. (Starting on) My ancestors 
were mighty men, and I am not 
afraid . . . much. (The boys walk on 
toward stage right, more slowly now. 
Suddenly, a voice speaks.) 
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DRAGON (Appearing in entrance to 
cave): Who is there? Who comes to 
the cave of the Dreadful Dragon? 

Tao: I go. (Races back along winding 
path, hops over stream, and exits left) 

CHANG: Wait, wait! Oh, he is gone 
into the darkness, and I am left 
alone with this terrible dragon. 
What shall I do? (Appealing help- 
lessly to audience) 

DraGon: What should you do but sit 
down and have a cup of Jasmine tea 
with me? You’ve no idea how lonely 
I get ’way off here in the mountains 
with no one to keep me company! 

CuanG: But I thought ... that is... 

Dracon: You thought I would eat you. 
Is that it? 

CuHANG (Embarrassed): Well, you see . . 

DraGon: Yes, I see. Those silly people 
down in the village think I am a 
terrible creature of fire and wrath, 
when really I am a most gracious 
and charming animal. Won’t you 
come in? 

CuancG (Faltering): A thousand thanks 
for your gracious invitation, Hon- 
ourable Monster, but. . . 

Dracon: You don’t seem pleased by 
my humble hospitality. Aren’t you 
hungry? 

Cuana: Oh yes. But I am afraid you 
are too. 

DraGon: Now then, why do we delay 
our feasting, Esteemed Guest? I 
have bird-nest soup, bamboo shoots, 
tea fit for the Empress herself, and 
many little cakes. (CHANG goes 
toward cave, hesitates briefly, then 
bravely plunges into darkness. DRAGON 
withdraws into cave, followed by peals 
of thunder. Property MAN removes 
mountains, cave, and stream, and sets 


up house scene again.) 

NARRATOR (Entering): I beg you to 
excuse this most unseemly intrusion, 
but I have been sent by the Dreadful 
Dragon to convey his most humble 
apologies. Because of the limited 
space within his wretched cave, he is 
not able to give himself the sublime 
pleasure of being your host, as well 
as Chang’s. Lest I do you the dis- 
courtesy of leaving you too long in 
the dark, permit me to place the sun 
once more in the sky, and we shall 
go on with the play. It is the next 
morning, and Tao has reached the 
village. (Exits right) 

Moruer (Enters with family and sits 
on stool): Oh my son, my son! What 
shall I do without my eldest son? 

Poppy: But Honourable Mother, per- 
haps he is all right. 

Wittow (Who has been standing center 
with hands over eyes. Aside to Poppy): 
All right? Have your miserable wits 
deserted you? The Dragon will eat 
him, of course. 

Li Wan: I, Li Wan, the Tiger, will go 
to rescue him. (Starts off left) Fare- 
well, my mother. 

MoruHer (Springing up and crossing 
left of center): No, no, my Small One, 
you shall not go. You are now my 
only son. The honourable head of 
his house. 

Poppy (Steps toward down right): Oh 
Li Wan, stop boasting. 

Witiow (Coming down right center): I 
won’t take orders from a child, even 
if he is the only son. 

Li Wan: Silence women! (Crossing 
center past Morner) Your master 
speaks. (J'urns back to MorTuHer) 
Mother, I am still hungry. Though 





my eyes weep for my brother, my 
stomach remembers it has not been 
fed. (Gong sounds, and Tao rushes 
an.) 

Tao: The Empress comes . . . the 
Daughter of Heaven comes to our 
lowly village. 

Moruer: Li Wan, wash your face. 
Willow, and Poppy, your best 
clothes. 

Wittow: Oh Mother, I have nothing 
to wear. (Hurries off right, followed 
by Poppy) 

Moruer: Hurry! They say the Em- 
press is good and beautiful . . . they 
say she possesses the power to con- 
trol the very winds themselves. 
Surely she could subdue even the 
Dreadful Dragon, if only she will 
take pity on us. 

Li Wan (With great interest): Will she 
give me food? 

Poppy (Rushing in right, followed by 
Wit1ow, both dressed in best robes): 
Hush, Small One, the Empress comes 
to our lowly home. (Rushing to door- 
way, and peering out) Is she not glow- 
ing as the sun at mid-day? 

Li Wan (Pushing in beside her): But 
she is only a little girl, like Poppy. 
Wittow (Looking over her shoulder): 
But beautiful and stately. And see 
her jewels, and her servants. Oh, 

to be an Empress! 

Morue_er: Quiet, children. (She motions 
them back behind her, up right, where 
they stand as the Empress enters left 
followed by her Retinvuk, and several 
curious VILLAGERS. All bow.) 

Empress: Rise, my friends. The 
people tell me you have a great 
trouble here. 

Li Wan: Honourable Empress, we 


have nothing to eat. 

Moruer: Hush, Li Wan. Oh Most 
Gracious Queen, our unworthy abode 
is exalted by your most august 
presence. 

Empress: Tell me what sorrow burdens 
this worthy mother’s heart. 

Moruer: Ah, Exalted One, a thousand 
pardons for intruding the sorrows of 
this lowly person upon your flower- 
like presence. Since all the Kingdom 
knows your own sorrow at the loss of 
the noble Prince, your playmate, it 
is in my mind that you can under- 
stand my deep despair. 

Empress: Alas, yes. (Pause) 

Moruer: Oh Most Honoured Queen, 
my elder son went to find the 
Dragon of the hills, and he has not 
returned. 

Empress (Wistfully): Dragons, drag- 
ons, Chinese dragons! 

Moruer: Did you speak, Heaven- 
born? 

Empress: ’Tis nothing. (Pause) When 
did your son disappear? 

Moruer: This morning. He went to 
seek work in the village, but his 
friend Tao has told me there was no 
work to be found, and now we are 
starving, his brother, his lowly sis- 
ters, and I. 

Poppy (Unexpectedly): I am not lowly. 
(Moving forward) 

Empress (Jn astonishment): What did 
you say, my child? (MorHErR gasps 
in consternation, and steps back left, 
as Empress crosses center to meet 
Poppy.) 

Porry (Courageously): Why are all 
boys worthy, and all girls lowly? Is 
not Your Highness a girl? 

Empress: I know. Often even I have 
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found it difficult to be a girl. 

MorueEr (Crossing to left of Empress): 
She is a thoughtless, ignorant child, 
Heaven-born, but means no harm. I 
implore you, do not have her be- 
headed. 

Empress (Impatiently): Of course not. 
She is a girl of spirit. I like her. 

Poppy (Happily): And I like you. 

Li Wan (Eying VittaGeR who has 
wandered in with food in his hand): 
I like bean sprouts. 

Moruer (Fearfully): Forgive their un- 
pardonable boldness, Heaven-Good. 

Empress (Looking from one to the other 
in amusement. To Poppy): Do you 
think your brother is dead, child? 

Poppy: Of course not. Chang will kill 
that nasty dragon. 

Empress: How nice. If he can. But I 
have always wanted to see a dragon 
myself. Perhaps I will rescue the 
boy. 

Moruer (Falling at the Empress’ feet, 
touching head to floor): Illustrious 
One! May you live forever! 

Poppy: If only I could go! 

Li Wan: But I am still hungry. 

Empress (Clapping her hands): Feed 
these people. Remain in the village, 
and give them whatever else they 
require. (SerRvVANTS bow, and depart 
left.) 

Moruer: How good you are. 

Witow: And how beautiful. 

Empress (SERVANTS enter with food on 

trays): Here is food. Eat then. I 


will go to find your elder brother. 
(Starts out left) 

SrewarpD: Permit me to accompany 
you, Celestial Queen. 

Empress: I go alone. 

Srewarp: No, no! You will be killed. 
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Empress (Haughtily): Not the Em- 
press of China. Not even that ter- 
rible Monster would dare to harm 
the Royal One who sits upon the 
Dragon Throne. (Ezit left) 

Li WAN (Receiving his share of the food) : 
I shall eat until I cannot move. 
(Exit right, followed by others. Prop- 
ERTY MAN removes house, and sels up 
mountains and stream as before.) 

NARRATOR (Entering): While the happy 
villagers are feasting, if it is the 
pleasure of our augustly noble audi- 
ence, we shall follow in the fragrant 
footsteps of our Heaven-Good Em- 
press. She goes alone, small and 
beautiful and wise, to meet the 
dragon. On her way in the dark 
night she encounters Silver Cloud, 
dancing with the other Goddesses 
of Earth and Sky. (He bows, and de- 
parts right, as the goddesses come in 
from left and dance about, down cen- 
ter. As SttveR Cuioup catches sight 
of the approaching Empress, the 
dance abruptly stops, and StLver 
CLoup jumps lightly over the stream 
to watch the Empress, offstage left.) 

Precious JADE: What is it? Why did 
you interrupt our dance? 

Sttver Croup: Sssh. A mortal makes 
her way toward our mountains. 

RapIANT PEARL: What is she like? 

Srtver Ciovp: She is beautiful. 

Precious JADE: Do you suppose she is 
on her way to the Dreadful Dragon? 

Srtver Croup: I don’t know. 

RADIANT Pear: If not, perhaps I can 
persuade her to travel that way. 
(Giggles, as she goes right, to meet the 
EMPRESS. Then her expression 
changes as the EMPRESS comes onto 
the stage, and she droops sadly, weep- 





ing, covering her face with her hands.) 

Empress (Entering): Oh, oh, a real 
live goddess! Now I am glad I came 
to seek the dragon. Why do you 
weep, Celestial One? 

RaDIANT Pear: The Dreadful Dragon 
of the hills has taken our moon from 
the sky, and we cannot see. 

Empress: How truly dreadful of him! 

RapDIANT Peart: He was lonely. He 
said no mortals came to see him, so 
he must have the moon for company. 
If only one mortal had the courage, 
perhaps he would give back our 
lovely moon. 

Empress: He is truly a terrible mon- 
ster. Stealing the moon indeed! 
(Crossing center) Who are these 
other beautiful creatures? 

RaDIANT PeEaRL: They are Precious 
Jade, Goddess of Earth, and Silver 
Cloud, Goddess of the Sky. (God- 
desses bow, as they are introduced.) 

Precious JADE: We too are sad be- 
cause our sister, Moonglow, is a 
prisoner of the dragon. 

SirverR Cioup: We need our sweet 
Goddess to make the nights beauti- 
ful with her shining light. 

Rapiant Peart: Without her, the 
waves no longer stretch a silver path 
to the shore. 

Precious JADE: Even the dolphins are 
sad, and the seahorses no longer ride 
in the misty moonlight. 

Sitver Croup: We are lonely without 
our sister. 

Empress: I have often been lonely. 

Rapiant Peart: We know you lost 
your prince playmate. 

Precious JApE: We of earth wept with 
you for many crescent moons. 

Empress: You are very kind. And I 





shall return the moon to you. It will 

be a simple task for a Manchu. 

Precious JADE: You are going to see 
the Dragon! (Pretending to be im- 
pressed. ) 

RapDIANT PEARL: You are not afraid? 
(Giggles a little) 

Empress: Of course not. I am the Em- 
press of China. I am not afraid of 
anything. 

Sttver Cioup: That is splendid, but 
(More laughter) be very careful of the 
Dreadful Dragon. 

RaDIANT PEARL: He is a terrible crea- 
ture, breathing fire, and flashing his 
hundred horrible claws in the air. 
(Exit goddesses, still laughing, down 
right, as the Empress goes on alone, 
up imaginary path. As she reaches 
the summit, there is a mighty roar.) 

Empress (Stopping): This feeling I 
have is new to me. It must be fear. 
(Starts on) But I will not stop. (Loud 
roar. Empress braces herself, and 
starts on, talking to keep up her cour- 
age.) It is a good thing that the 
blood of a thousand fighting an- 
cestors runs in my veins! (A third 
roar announces the appearance of the 
Draaon’s head at the cave entrance.) 

Dracon: Who comes to my cave in 
the deep, deep hills? 

Empress (Standing her ground bravely) : 
The Empress of China. Make way! 

Dracon: Su! Not the beautiful Su 
H’sai? Oh my little friend, you have 
come at last! 

Empress: Do not try to flatter Su 

H’sai! She would not acknowledge 

as a friend a dragon who would de- 

vour a helpless little boy, and who 
makes the evening hideous with his 
dreadful roars! 
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DraGcon: If I had known you were 








coming I would have produced a 
much more terrifying roar. Listen to 
this. (DRAGON jerks his head back 
into cave, and produces loud roar, 
making the cave tremble. Suddenly his 
head darts out again, and he shouts at 
her.) And what do you think of that 
one? (Empress lifts chin bravely.) 
And what if I have eaten this boy, 
and will eat you as well? 

Empress: I am not afraid. 

DraGon: Spoken like a true Manchu. 
I am proud of you. 

Empress: Proud of me? 

Dragon: Don’t you remember the fete 
they gave to honour the throne, and 
the little doll-faced children with 
their lanterns full of moon-flower, 
glowing like a pale flame? Don’t you 
remember the ancient joss who cared 
for our lives in the long ago? 

Empress (Slowly): Who are you? 

DraGon: And the great grey joss who 
saved our glittering Empire in the 
days of long ago? 

Empress: You are. . . you cannot be, 
Prince Lin, my betrothed? 

DraGon: I am he. (Steps out of dragon 
skin into sunlight to the sound of 
thunder and the flash of lightning, as 
Empress retreats downstage in terror.) 
See, I am no longer a raging dragon, 
but your own Prince. (He follows her 
downstage.) You have saved me by 
your courage. 

Empress (Sinking to her knees in 
thanksgiving): Lin! My playmate, 
my gentle Prince. 

Lin (Raising her tenderly): Yes, my 
beautiful Empress, it is I. When the 
bandits stole me, I was only a child. 
I cried for help to the God of the 
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Dragons, and the only way he could 
help me was to make me a dragon 
like himself. I made short work of 
those bandits then, I can tell you! 

Empress (Admiringly): How brave 
you were! 

Lin: Then, because people no longer 
believe in dragons, no one would 
build a pagoda for me, as was once 
the custom, especially since being a 
very inexperienced dragon, I was 
shy, and didn’t know how to assert 
myself. 

Empress (Meaning it): How sad. 

Lin: Yes. So I had to live in this cave 
that no one else wanted . . . a dark 
and drafty old place it is, too. 

Empress (Steps toward him): Poor Lin. 

Lin: I roared to attract attention, but 
it only frightened the people. (Sigh- 
ing) So I just sat down in my cave 
to wait. 

Empress: Alas, then. Did no one take 
pity on my prince? 

Lin: Only the Goddess of the Moon. 
She heard my roars, and brought to 
me her beautiful light. But after all, 
she is only a spirit. She could not 
free me from my enchantment. So 
there I sat in my cave, waiting. 

Empress (Surprised): Waiting for 
what? 

Lin: The God of the Dragons wove a 
spell to help me. If I were to regain 
my human form, two mortals, for 
unselfish reason, must seek me out. 
And at last it has happened. I am a 
boy again, for which I am deeply 
grateful to you, Oh Most Exalted 
Empress. (Bowing to her with grave 
dignity) 

Empress (Returning bow automatically) : 

But the second person? 





Lin: The little boy, Chang. He was 
afraid, but he came to the cave any- 
way, that he might save his family 
from starvation. I am afraid the 
poor boy was disappointed; I have a 
treasure chest, but it is filled with 
toys, and for little girls at that. 

Empress (Withdrawing): Indeed? 

Lin: You see, by magic I caused the 
legend to grow up that the crops 
would fail, and the people starve, 
unless beautiful maidens were sent 
to keep me company. 

Empress (Coldly): Beautiful maidens! 
Why not boys? 

Lin (Jn confusion): Well ...we.. 
you see I had grown used to having 
you for a playmate, and I longed for 
another little girl to take your place. 

Empress (Stiffly): Where is this child 
from the village? 

Lin: In the cave, still stuffing himself 
with sweetmeats. 

Empress: I would see him. But first 
bring forth the Spirit of the Night 
who lights your cave. 

Lin: The Goddess Moonglow? Why of 
course. (Calling within cave, upstage) 
Moonglow, here is someone to see 
you. 

Moonc.iow (Appearing at cave mouth): 
Yes, friend Dragon. (Coming down- 
stage, and passing him without recog- 
nition. Stops and looks about) But 
where is my friend, the Dreadful 
Dragon? 

Lin (Coming down between the two): 
Here I am, Goddess. There was a 
spell upon me, but now it has been 
broken. 

Empress: At least now there will be no 
other playmates for you. 

Lin: I am sorry it displeased Your 


Highness. 

Empress: And don’t call me Highness. 
You are royalty yourself. 

Lin: Yes, Small One. 

Empress (Crossly): And I am not your 
“Small One” either. Stop trying to 
act grown-up. You are only a little 
boy. 

Lin (Turning away from her, and look- 
ing wistfully at his lost refuge): Ah 
me, perhaps I should have stayed a 
dragon. At least then, everybody 
was afraid of me. 

Empress: So this is the Spirit of Night 
that you have kept prisoner! Humph! 

MooncG.ow: I was not a prisoner here. 
I stayed only to lighten that black 
cave. He was so lonely there in the 
dark. And frightened. I found him 
weeping. 

Lin: Now Goddess, dragons aren’t 
afraid of anything. And they don’t 
weep. 

Mooneiow: You did. And he cried 
mostly for you, Highness. 

Empress: He did? Really? Oh Lin! 

Mooncitow: My silly sisters were 
jealous becaused he valued my light 
above all their treasures. 

Empress: So that is why they laughed. 
Humph! 

Lin (Turning away, pouting): A fine 
dragon I was, a constant source of 
amusement to everyone! 

Moone.ow (Consolingly) : Oh well, you 
couldn’t help it. And your roars 
were getting better all the time. 
(Babble of voices is heard off left.) 

Lin (Peering down imaginary moun- 
tainside): What’s that? 

Empress: People from the village. 

Lin (Crosses in front of Empress, and 
climbs back to top of mountain. Em- 











PRESS follows him, and stands beside 
him in front of entrance to cave. LIN 
peers down at the people, shading his 
eyes, as Tao, Moruer, SIsTErs, 
VILLAGERS, and the RETINUE wind 
their way slowly up the path.) 

Tao (In the lead): This is the place. 
I’m sure of it. And look, there is the 
Empress! 

SrewarpD: Exalted Empress, praise to 
the Celestial Guardians, you are 
safe! 

Empress: Naturally I am safe! Why 
are all these people here, when I 
bade everyone stay in the village? 

Srewarp: We heard the horrible 
thunder, and saw the red flash of 
lightning, Your Highness. We 
feared for your life, and with the boy 
Tao to lead us, we rushed to the 
mountain-top to aid you if there 
were yet time. Forgive your miser- 
able servants if we did wrong. 

Moruer (Coming forward): I beg you, 
blame no other. It is I who urged 
your servants to disobey, for love of 
you, gracious Empress, and in anxi- 
ety for the life of my son. 

Empress (Graciously) But as you can 
see, there is no danger here. 

Moruer: The boy, Chang. Highness, 
I do not see him. (Thunder rolls and 
all but the Empress and Lin start 
back in terror.) Alas, alas, too late! 
the Dreadful Dragon has devoured 
my boy. Ai-ya, ai-ya! My darling 
son! 

CHANG (Appearing at entrance to cave 
with thunder sheet and drumstick. 
His stomach is noticeably bulging. 
He speaks to MooncLtow): Where’s 
the Dragon? (Sees Prince and 
Empress) Oh, I beg your pardon, 


Excellencies! (Making a deep obeis- 
ance) I seek the Dragon. He left his 
sound effect in there, and he can’t be 
fearsome at all without it. (He bangs 
on the metal sheet again, and then 
stops in amazement as he catches sight 
of the crowd beyond the royal couple.) 

MorueEr (Shrieking, and clutching her 
daughters): The Spirit of my de- 
parted Chang! Ai-ya, ai-ya, the 
Dragon has truly devoured my son, 
and sent his shade to haunt us! 

Poppy (Doubtfully): He looks ex- 
tremely fat for a Spirit. 

CuanG (Dropping the sheet and ham- 
mer and running to Morner): 
Mother! Mother! I am no spirit, 
but your son Chang. 

Moruer (Backing away in disbelief): 
Do not try to deceive me, Ghost. 
You spoke with the voice of the 
Dragon. 

Li WAN (His eyes wide): And surely it 
is a dragon’s stomach he wears, and 
not Chang’s. 

Cuana: But I tell you, the Dragon is a 
friendly fellow. As for devouring 
(Glancing sheepishly at his protruding 
stomach), I’m afraid I was the one 
who did that. All the good things he 
gave me! Eggs a hundred years old! 
Duck flesh roasted brown and dipped 
in the jellied sauce of wild haws. See, 
there is plenty for all! (Children, 
quite convinced, surround him, and 
eagerly receive their sweetmeats.) 

Moruer: For shame, Unfilial Son, to 
frighten your mother with such 
hideous noises! Such rudeness in the 
presence of the High-Born Empress 
of China is unforgiveable! 

Crane (Starting): The Empress! (Fall- 
ing to his knees) A thousand pardons, 








Celestial One! 

Empress: Rise, Worthy Chang. All 
China owes you a debt of gratitude, 
for your courage has helped to free 
from enchantment the noble Prince 
who stands beside me. 

Lin: Yes. He is very brave. . . . No 
doubt he would have made a won- 
derful dragon, if he had had the 
chance. (Wistfully) A better Dragon 
than I could ever hope to be. 

Moonc.iow (Comfortingly): But every- 
one who knew you loved you, and 
love is better than fear. 

Empress: Humph! 

Lin (Aside to Empress): I wish you 
would get over your habit of saying, 
“Humph!”’, Su H’sai. It isn’t be- 
coming. 

Empress: When I want your advice, 
My Prince, I shall ask for it, 
graciously. 

Cuan (Bewildered by the praise heaped 
upon him): But where is my friend, 
the Dreadful Dragon? I don’t un- 
derstand. 

Moonctow: He was enchanted, and he 
is now the little boy you see here, 
quarreling with the Empress of all 
China. 

Empress (Turning to MoonaLtow and 
speaking sweetly but firmly): Hadn’t 
you better join your sisters now? 
They are lonely for you. 

Moonctow: I doubt it, but I will go. 
Farewell. I will keep a light for you 
in the sky. (Exits right) 

Lin: Thank you, beautiful Moonglow. 
Farewell. 

EMPRESS: 


Good-bye. (Turning to 


Cuanc) And now worthy son of a 
noble mother, you shall be rewarded 
for your bravery with a place in my 
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court. (CHANG kneels again. Turning 
to Porry) And Poppy here, who 
thinks girls are important too. She 
will have a chance to prove that she 
is a worthy sister of the noble Chang, 
as a handmaiden in the Royal Court. 
(ToServANtTs and VILLAGERS) Hurry 
back to the village, and prepare a 
feast to celebrate the victorious 
homecoming of Chang, Liberator of 
Princes, Honored Retainer in the 
Celestial Court of the Empress of 
China, First Lord of the Sacred 
Inner Court of the Golden Dragon 
Throne! 

Li Wan: Whew! 

Empress: Prepare a feast at the tea- 
house of Wang. 

VituaGers: The best place! 

Empress: At the Hour of the Dragon. 

VitiaGers: The best time! (At a wave 
of dismissal from the Empress, VIL- 
LAGERS and SERVANTS start gaily 
down the mountainside and disappear 
off left. Then Empress turns again to 
the astounded CHANG who has pros- 
trated himself at her feet, and now 
arises as if to hurry after the others) 

Empress: Noble Chang, the Prince and 
I would have you go before us and 
lead the way to the village. 

Cuane: Your humble servant is hon- 
oured in obeying your command, O 
Heaven-Born Empress! Deign to 
follow in my unworthy footsteps. 
(He starts down the path, followed by 
the Empress, with Prince Lin lag- 
ging behind.) 

Empress (Over her shoulder to Lin who 
is looking back at the deserted cave): 
Come, Prince Lin, away from your 
lonely cave, for you are no longer 
the Dreadful Dragon. (Laughing 
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merrily) You, the Dreadful Dragon. 

It’s amusing! 

Lin ([rked): I was really a very good 
Dragon, wasn’t I, Chang? 

CHANG (Continuing his walk down the 
path and speaking back to the others 
who are coming in single file behind 
him): Well. ..er.. . certainly, Your 
Highness ...a...a most unusual 
Dragon. 

Lin (Pressing him for reassurance): A 
magnificent Dragon? 

CHANG: Well... er... your nostrils did 
smoke a little, I think, but (Jn a 
sudden burst of honesty), but you 
didn’t breathe fire as I thought you 
would. 

Lin (Annoyed): A pity, but I could 

never get the hang of it. 


Lighten your 









Empress: Your wings certainly weren’t 
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as bright as some I’ve seen, and those 
roars were simply silly! Thunder 
indeed! 

Lin (Striding past the Empress): Have 
done, woman. Your chatter intrudes 
upon the lofty thoughts of the 
mighty Prince Lin, descendant of the 
Mandarins, and Ex-Dragon of the 
Western Hills. I go. 

Empress (Demurely): Yes, Lord. I 
follow. (To audience, with a twinkle.) 
Moonglow was right. His roars are 
getting better all the time. (They 
descend the mountain and disappear 
in the direction of the village to the 
sound of distant music, and merry- 
making.) 
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Melissa's Muffins 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
Drvsi | 
PENELOPE| maids of the American 
SALLY Revolution 
Nan 


Dan Barton, a colonial soldier 
GENERAL Howe, British General 
Two LiIgvTENANTs, his companions 
Time: September, 1776. 
Pace: Grounds of Drusilla’s home. 
At Rise: Drusiiia, PENELOPE, SALLY 
and NAN are together in the corner of 
part of the grounds. PENELOPE and 
SALLY are on one bench, DRUSILLA in 
one chair and NAN in another. 
PENELOPE: There never has been such 
a day, Drusilla: 
The sky so blue, the clouds so white, 
the trees 
So royal in their red and gold —a 
day 
For friends to wish you birthday 
happiness. 
Satiy: September is a lovely birthday 
month, 
With you, our Queen, Drusilla. 
DRuSsILLA: Yet we know 
That hearts can not be light nor 
voices gay 
While war is raging, while our weary 
troops 
Are fighting for a lasting liberty. 
Nan: Now, listen, all of you! We know 
full well 
That war is taking toll, that every 
day 


Brings tragedy — and yet I say 
forget. 
Forget that these are days that try 
our souls; 
Forget that we are old before our 
time; 
Remember only days that used to be. 
This is Drusilla’s birthday. Shall we 
not 
Make it a day of frolic, free from 
fear? 
Sauiy: The very thing. Court jester I 
shall be 
In cap and bells for your sweet 
majesty. 
PENELOPE (Dropping a curtsey): And 
I’ll be Maid of Honor, lady fair. 
DrvsiLta: Oh, girls, we'll do as Nancy 
says and have 
A real celebration. Listen, all! 
Beneath the elm tree on the lawn 
I’ve placed 
A little table with a snowy cloth 
And pretty dishes. (Laughs) This is 
my surprise. 
For there will be our lovely silver 
urn 
With coffee; and a silver basket filled 
With muffins piping hot, just ready 
for 
The mounds of butter; while close by 
there stands 
A jar of strawberry preserves; and 
then 
Thin slices of Melissa’s famous cake. 
PENELOPE: Why it will be a party such 
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as we 
Have never had since war began. 
NAN: A treat 
For every one of us, and it will seem 
Like other days — will help us to be 
gay. 

Sautty (Jn a whisper): Girls, keep on 
talking but don’t look . . . Some- 
one 

Is in that clump of trees — and it 
may be 

An enemy. (As DAN in the uniform 
of a colonist emerges) 

Oh, no. One of our men. 

Nan: Dan Baxter — Dan! 

brings you here? How dare 
You run the risk? 
Dan: I’m here to warn you girls. 
(Whispering) Not far away are red- 
coats, one of them 
The General. 
PENELOPE: Not General Howe? 
Dan: The same. 
He doesn’t know — he hasn’t heard 
— what’s happening 
Upon the river near headquarters. 
PENELOPE: What? 
Dan: Our colonists are slipping quietly 
Across the Hudson. General Wash- 
ington 
Has made his stand on Harlem 
Heights, with hope 
That those across the river can 
escape. 

Drusitua: It’s said that General 

Burgoyne is to march 
From Canada — that Howe will 
wait until 
Together they can take the Hudson. 
Dan: But 


What 


Howe’s orders surely must have 
gone astray 
Naw (Eagerly): You say our men are 
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crossing? 
Dan: 

They’re almost over. 
General Howe 

Be hindered for an hour he’d never 
know 

About the crossing, and we would be 
safe 

With Washington. (Pleadingly) 
Please help — and keep him here. 

Drusitta: We have no way to hold 
him. 

Dan: Find a way 
(As the sound of voices is heard, 
DAN quietly withdraws.) 

Nan: They’re coming — we must keep 
our wits — and plan 

Some scheme to make them linger 
‘long the way. 

Drusiixa: Oh, girls, I hate to mention 

it — but there 
Is one sure way to hold them. 

PENELOPE: Do you mean the birthday 

party? 

DRUSILLA: That is what I mean. 

Nan: There isn’t any cause to hesitate, 

Is there? If we can have a little part 

In the eternal scheme of things, we 
should 

Be glad and grateful for the chance. 

SALLY: Bring forth 

Melissa’s muffins, cake and jam! 
What cook 

Can ever match Melissa? 

PENELOPE: They are coming! Hush. 
(From the side comes GENERAL 
Howe with his two LIEUTENANTS, 
all spectacularly arrayed.) 

GENERAL: The countryside is fair, but 
fairer still 

Is what I now behold. (The girls 
sweep deep curtseys.) 
What say, my men? 


Better still 


And could 


Has any wayside blossom equalled 


these? 

Drusitita: You are most kind, my 
General. 

GENERAL: You know me? 


DrusiLia: Oh, who does not know the 
one 
On whom the mother country has 
bestowed 
Such signal military honors. 
GENERAL: So? 
A clever answer. (As he locks around) 
And who may you be? 
Drvstituia: Drusilla Maitland — and 
this is my home — 
And these my friends who pass the 
day with me. 
GENERAL: Most charming English 
roses, all of you. 
Nan: But we are true Americans. 
GENERAL: Indeed! 
I never would have thought it. But, 


my dears, 
I fear your patriot cause is lost. 
PENELOPE: And why? 


GENERAL: Your troops that have been 
lingering near by 
Can never reach the main force. 
Numbers count, 
You know without my telling you. 
DRrvsILLa: Come! Come! 
We prattle when more pleasant 
things await 
Our guests. Beneath the elm tree at 
the back 
You'll see a table — coffee, muffins, 
jam 
And pound cake. Does it tempt your 
appetites? 
And will you linger at our little feast? 
GENERAL: Why, no more gracious 
words could reach our ears, 
Since we are hot and weary from the 


walk 
Along that winding hill. 
DrusiLLta (Beckons): Come here and 
see 
The table waiting underneath the 
elms. (GENERAL joins her.) 
GENERAL: No sight more welcome ever 
met my gaze. 
Ist LreuTENANT: Nor mine — for we 
are faint for food. 
2NnD LIEUTENANT: You tempt 
Us with those muffins golden brown. 
DrusiLa: Melissa’s muffins and straw- 
berry jam! 
GENERAL: And did my ears deceive me 
when you spoke 
Of pound cake? 


DRUSILLA: No, my General — oh, 
no! Melissa’s cake! 
GENERAL: Melissa, who is she — 


This paragon who fashions magic 
food? 
Drusitua (Laughing): Our cook! The 
finest cook in all the land. 
GENERAL: Then lead us on. 
Ist LizuTeENANT (With a stiff bow): 
And we shall soon return. 
PENELOPE: Not soon, if you do justice 
to the food, 
Since golden muffins can’t be slighted. 
So 
Just take your time — the three of 
you, and rest 
Before your homeward jaunt 
GENERAL: Our carriage waits 
Below the hill. We have not far to 
go. 
Satty (Coquettishly): Dear General, 
just take your time, I pray. 
GENERAL: You are a very pretty maid. 
SALLY: I thank you, sir. 
Drusitta: Come, gentlemen, and I 
myself will pour 
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Your coffee while Melissa brings to 
you 
The famous muffins. But I say again 
Don’t hurry — take your time. 
2np LIEUTENANT: Till later, then. 
(DRUSILLA goes out followed by the 
GENERAL and the two LiruTEN- 
ANTS.) 
Nan: They’Il take their time — be very 
sure of that. 
We’ve played a pretty game, and we 
have laid 
Upon our country’s shrine a precious 
gift 
Of golden muffins — jam and cake. 
(As DRUSILLA appears) 
Drusilla! 
Have they all settled down to take 
their ease? 
DrusILLa: They have indeed. There 
are no words because 
The muffins hold full sway. Melissa 
serves 
And fiercely glares each time she 
gives them food. 
Satiy: I want to glare. It makes me 
sick to smile 
And flatter those three strutting pea- 
cocks. 
NAN: I 
Can barely keep a civil tongue. 
PENELOPE: And I 
Remember every moment that they 
are 
The enemies that plot against our 
land. 
Drusiuua (Pleadingly): Hold off a little 
while, for we must still 
Delay them on their way and be 
quite sure 
That all our men are safe with Wash- 
ington. 


Satty: How can we keep them any 


longer? I 
Can hardly bear to look at them. 
PENELOPE: And I 
Can think of not one other thing to 
say. 
Drusitua: Think hard for they’ll be 
coming very soon. 
Food is my weapon — and it wends 
its way 
Straight to the heart of every man. 
PENELOPE: And I 
Hold flattery to be its running mate. 
Satty: Then what about flirtation? 
Watch me try. 
Nan: Dear me! What have you left 
for me to use? 
Perhaps just plain frivolity will do. 
Drusitta (Laughing): Frivolity — 
flirtation — flattery — 
And food. Four ways to subjugate 
a man. (Voices are heard.) 
DrusitLa: Alas — alas — here come 
our honored guests — 
Be brave, my comrades — forward 
to the fray. 
GENERAL: We are indebted for such 
luscious food 
As seldom comes to hardy warriors. 
PENELOPE: I should not call you that, 
my General. 
Much better to say handsome war- 
rior. 
GENERAL: Tut! Tut! You flatter me. 
(Pauses) But in my youth 
I was a dashing cavalier. 
PENELOPE: You are 
A dashing cavalier to me right now. 
(They talk as Sauiy draws one of 
the LrEUTENANTS fo the front.) 
Sat.y: You must know all the newest 
dancing steps, 
Lieutenant. Would you mind at all 
if I 





Became your dancing partner. 
(Coyly) I can dance, 

And soldiers say I do it very well. 
lst LizuTENANT: Indeed, Miss Sally — 
Sautty (Coquettishly): Why not Sally 

when 

We have become fast friends. (Softly) 

I hope we have. 

Ist LIEUTENANT: Fast friends — and 
more I hope. 

Sauiy (Hastily): Come, let us dance. 
(They cross to right where the 
LIEUTENANT endeavors to show an 
innovation in dance steps.) 

Nan (To the other LrEUTENANT): 

You are a knight of rueful counten- 

ance 

Why not unbend to me? For I am 

gay 

And see the happy side of everyday, 

In spite of war. Be gay — be gay — 

be gay! 

2nD LIEUTENANT: If you will help me. 

NAN: Try, Lieutenant, try. 

GENERAL: The moments pass too 
quickly. We must leave 

Our fair enchantresses. Our driver 

will 

Not understand our absence. Shall 

we go 

And trust that we shall meet another 

day? 

We have delayed. 

DRUSILLA: Perhaps, my General 

You have delayed too long. 
GENERAL (Sharply): What do you 

mean? 

Drusitta: While moments pass it 
would be possible 

For colonists to cross the Hudson 

and 


To join our troops. 
GENERAL (Bewildered): I do not under- 


stand 
Your foolish prattle. 
DRUSILLA: Oh, my General — 


Trifles have tottered temples, so 
they say, 
And why not muffins? 
GENERAL: Come along, my men. 
The ladies will excuse us I am sure. 

PENELOPE (Curtseying): And we have 
so enjoyed our chat with you. 
(The GENERAL is not at ease, for he 
senses that something is wrong; nor 
does he realize just what has hap- 
pened. He bows formally, and goes 
off, followed by one of his LrzuTEN- 
Ants. The other LieEuTENANT lin- 
gers for a moment.) 

ist LiguTENANT: So it was planned — 
all planned. A clever trick. 

Sauiy: You’re kind to call it clever — 
very kind. 

But trick it was. 

Drusitta (Curtseying): Farewell — 
again farewell. (As the LizuTEN- 
ANT hurries off, the girls group to- 
gether laughingly.) 

Nan: We’ve played our part — 

PENELOPE: And played it very well. 

Satty (Thoughtfully): I wonder — 
(Pauses) 

DRUSILLA: Wonder what? 

SALLY: If we can’t find 

The table underneath the elm tree. 

DRvsILLA: And Melissa’s muffins! 
(Followed by the others, DrustLLa 
hurries to the gate as the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 














The Mail Goes Through 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Curis Woops 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
Cora 
Fone }neighbor 
Mr. JENSEN, the mailman 

Time: About 5:30 P.M. on a snowy after- 
noon in the middle of February. 

Serrine: The kitchen of the Wood's 
ranch house in the Rocky Mountains. 

At Rise: Curis and his MoTHERr are in 
the kitchen. Curis is looking out the 
window, while his Moruer gels 
supper. 

Moruer: Are you sure the mail hasn’t 
come yet, Chris? 

Curis: I’d have seen the lights on the 
car if Mr. Jensen had gone by. 
Funny, he’s so late. 

Moruer: He could have passed while 
you were bringing in the wood. 
(Looks at clock) It’s almost 5:30, and 
the mailman is usually here by 4! I 
hope nothing has happened to him. 

Curis: The snow probably slowed him 
up. There wasn’t a track on the 
road the last time I went to the mail- 
box. Not a track. Maybe Mr. 
Jensen had trouble getting his 
chains on. 

MoruHer (Stopping at the window to 
look out): Goodness, who would 
think it would storm like this after 
such a warm bright morning? There 
must be six inches of snow by now. 
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Curis: More than that, some places. 
The wind has begun to drift it 
around already. You know, Mom, 
the flakes were as big as popcorn a 
while ago. The sky was like a great 
big corn popper! (He sighs.) The 
first good snow we’ve had in almost 
three weeks . . . and I haven’t any 
skis! 

Moruer: It’s too bad, what happened 
to your skis. 

Curis (On the defensive): I didn’t know 
the wind would come up like that! 
Before I got around to finish waxing 
them. 

Moruer: I know how it was. I some- 
times do that too, think of some- 
thing else in the middle of a job. But 
your father thinks it happens too 
often with you, Chris. It worries 
him. He says you start a job with all 
kinds of enthusiasm, but before you 
finish it you rush off to something 
else. (She smiles at Curis.) I guess 
you take after your mother. I had to 
learn not to be a grasshopper my- 
self! 

Curis: But how could I know the 
wind would blow like that? 

Moruer: Your father thinks we should 
always be prepared, forehanded. He 
says you should have finished the 
waxing and put your skis away. 
Then it wouldn’t have mattered how 
hard the wind blew. Your skis 
wouldn’t have been out there to 





blow in the path of Gregg’s truck. 

Curis: I suppose so. 

Moruer (Sympathetically): I know .. . 
it’s not always easy for grasshoppers 
to turn into hard workers like honey- 
bees. But, Chris, you ought to try to 
see a job through, once you start it. 
What if Mr. Jensen kept dashing off 
in a dozen different directions when 
he was delivering the mail? He’d 
have us waiting around on pins and 
needles every day, wondering why 
he didn’t come. As it is, I can’t re- 
member when he has been as late as 
5:30. Something is surely wrong. 

Curis: Must be. (Sighs) If I had my 
skis, I’d go up the road to see if any- 
thing happened. (Gets enthusiastic 
to think of it) And I’d come sailing 
back down like the wind. The road 
is always best for skiing before the 
plow goes through. 

Moruer: The plow won’t be coming 
until morning, it’s so late now. And 
there will be precious little traffic on 
the road tonight in this storm. Run 
out to the mailbox again, Chris. 
You might have missed him. 

Curis (Putting on his wraps): This 
makes the fifth time since I got home 
from school. There’s no way of tell- 
ing if the flag is up or down on a day 
like this. (As he goes to the door, 
stomping is heard.) ‘There’s Dad, 
coming in from the barn. (Opens 
door) How do you like the weather, 
Dad? (He runs out as FATHER comes 
in, shaking snow from his hat and 
coat.) 

Fatuer: Where’s Chris going? 

Moruer: To the mailbox again. Mr. 
Jensen hasn’t come down from High 
Point yet. 
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Fatuer: He hasn’t! I wonder what’s 
wrong. (Looks at watch) It isn’t like 
him to be late. Especially not this 
late. The storm is bad, but he’s 
used to the road. 

Moruer: It must be hard to see around 
curves with the snow swirling like 
that. Makes me shudder to think 
of it. 

Faturer: Maybe a chain broke or 
something. Haveyou called the High 
Point post office to see if he left yet 
with the mail sack? 

Moruer: No. I’ve been expecting him 
every minute. He’s so dependable, 
you know. (She smiles.) No grass- 
hoppers in Mr. Jensen’s make-up! 

Fatuer: That’s right. If only Chris 
would stick to a job the way Jensen 
does. It might be a good idea to 
phone. If Jensen is held up between 
here and High Point, he’ll have a hard 
time, with no one nearby to help and 
no traffic on the road. It’s a mean 
storm. 

Moruer: I'll call right away. (As she 
goes to the phone, Fatuer begins to 
clean up for supper.) 602 R-4, please. 
Hello . . . hello. Oh, is that you, Mrs. 
Tuttle? This is Mrs. Woods, down 
the road. We were wondering if Mr. 
Jensen has left High Point yet. He 
is so late coming with the mail. He 
has? Almost two hours ago! Good- 
ness, you don’t say. No, he hasn’t 
come. We’ve been watching for him 
since four o’clock. . . . (There is 
stomping outside. CHRIS comes in. 
Cora and Vetva, bundled up in a 
queer collection of wraps and old 
mufflers, are with him.) Wait a min- 
ute, Mrs. Tuttle. My boy has just 
come from the mailbox again. (To 
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Curis) Any luck? 

Curis: Not a sign of him. Not a track 
on the road. 

Moruer (Jn phone): No, he hasn’t 
come. 

Fatuer: Tell her we'll go look for him 
if he isn’t here soon. 

Moruer (Jn phone): The men-folks 
will go look for him if he doesn’t 
come soon. Yes. Yes, we'll let you 
know. Goodbye. (She hangs up.) 

Curis (Pushing Vetva and Cora 
ahead of him): Look what I found on 
the road. A couple of lost sheep. 

Moruer: Why, Cora and Velva, what 
are you doing out so late in weather 
like this? Come, stand by the stove, 
and let me put your mittens on the 
warming oven to dry. 

Cora: Mama wanted us to wait for the 
mailman. 

Vetva: We waited a hundred years. 

Curis: A hundred years! Is that the 
kind of arithmetic you learn in third 
grade? Not when / was a kid. 

Ve.va: Fifty years, then. 

Cora: Mama is expecting a package 
and she doesn’t want it to get all 
snowed on. And it’s so far from our 
house to the mailbox, we just kept 
waiting on the road, because he 
might come any minute. 

Vetva: We had to jump up and down 
to keep warm. 

Moruer: You poor little bunnies! 

Curis (With a sideways glance at 
Farner): She calls me a grasshopper. 

Moruer: Stay here by the stove and 
I'll fix you a cup of hot cocoa. It will 
only take a minute. I have to make 
some for Chris’s supper, anyway. 
(She bustles around making the cocoa.) 

Vetva: But what if he goes by? 


(Glances anxiously toward window) 
What if we miss him? It’s a new hat 
from Wards, with flowers on and 
everything. Mama doesn’t want the 
box to get hurt. 

Moruer: Now don’t you worry, little 
chick. 

Curis: I think she sounds more like a 
clucking hen. 

Fatuer: Careful, Chris. Hens like to 
chase grasshoppers, you know! (T7'o 
the girls) We'll see the car lights if 
Mr. Jensen comes. 

Cora: What if he never comes? Mama 
won’t get her hat. 

Curis: Oh, he’ll come all right. He’s 
never missed yet. Except during that 
big storm three years ago when even 
the snowplow broke down. Whee, 
that was some snowstorm. We didn’t 
have to go to school for three days! 
(There is stomping heard outside and 
a knock on the door.) 

Farner: See who’s at the door, son. 
(Curis hurries to open the door and 
Mr. JENSEN, with a mail sack over his 
shoulder and another in his hand 
tomes in. He is limping.) 

Curis: Why, it’s Mr. Jensen. And he 
looks just like Santa Claus! 

Moruer: Are you all right? Did some- 
thing happen? 

Fatuer: Here, let me help, Jensen. 
(Takes mail sacks and puts them in 
corner) Come over to the stove and 
get warm. You look rather done in. 

JENSEN (Limping to the stove): I’ve had 
quite a time walking down from the 
Big Curve. Not that the mail sacks 
are so heavy, but my foot . . . I could 
hardly make it through the snow. 
(Bends down to loosen shoe) I’ve got 
to loosen this shoe... 





Moruer: Run get your father’s slip- 
pers, Chris. (Curis exits for slip- 
pers. Morser gives Cora and 
VELVA their cocoa.) 

Fatuer: That foot looks pretty swol- 
len. Where’s your car? What hap- 
pened? Here, move up closer to 
ae d's". 

JENSEN (With a sigh): It sure is good to 
get that shoe off. (CHrRIs comes in 
with slippers and hands them to 
JENSEN.) Thanks. (Puts them on) 
The snow was so blinding at the Big 
Curve I couldn’t see five feet ahead. 
My car slid off the road. Jammed 
against a big rock. 

Curis: Did it turn over? 

JENSEN: No, But I can’t get it back on 
the road. I hurt my foot trying to 
pry up the wheel. (He rubs his ankle 
and winces.) I have to get the mail 
down to Plainville somehow .. . 
even if I have to walk. 

Moruer: You mustn’t even think of 
walking, Mr. Jensen, with a foot like 
that. 

Fatuer: I'd be glad to drive you down, 
but with the road so snowy I couldn’t 
possibly get back up tonight. And I 
have the cows to look after. . . . 

JENSEN: You couldn’t get back to- 
night, for a fact. I thought at first 
I could phone someone in town to 
come up for me. But after walking 
down from the Curve, I know a car 
couldn’t make the hills tonight in 
this snow. Going down is one thing. 
Coming up is another. 

Fatuer: Do you think you could drive 
my truck down, Jensen? I’d be glad 
to let you take it. But even going 
down in second, you’d have to brake 
a lot. Your foot... 


JENSEN: I don’t know. (Feels his foot 
again and winces) No, I guess not. 
I thank you kindly, but I wouldn’t 
want to take a chance with your 
truck. A fellow needs two good feet 
for driving mountain roads on a 
night like this. (He sighs.) I'd 
rather walk the seven miles than 
risk hurting your truck, Mr. Woods. 
(Looks at mailbags) Well, I brought 
your mail, anyway, folks. Better 
late than never. (Reaches for mail- 
bag. Curis comes to help.) Not that 
one, Chris. That’s the sealed bag 
from High Point with the outgoing 
mail. The other ... the open one... 
(Curis hands him the open bag and 
JENSEN takes out a packet of mail 
which he hands to Curis, who in turn 
hands it to MoTHER.) 

Cora (Moving forward, in expectation): 
Is there anything for us? A pack- 
age? For Mrs. Teckla? 

JENSEN: There sure is. A package so 
big it almost fills the bag. (Reaches 
in and takes out a large parcel, gives 
it to Cora) Here you are. 

Moruer: Mercy, girls, you can never 
carry that home. 

JENSEN: It’s big, but light as a feather. 

Cora: Oh, we can carry it like nothing. 
Let’s go, Velva. I can’t wait to see it. 
(To Mr. JENSEN) It’s a new hat. 

Moruer: Here are your mittens. 
(Helps bundle up the girls) Now be 
sure to stay on the road, little snow- 
birds! Don’t try any shortcuts. 
(Cora and VE tva go to the door.) 

Cora: Thanks for getting us warm. 

Vetva: Me too. 

Curis (Opening the door with a flourish): 
See you in school tomorrow .. . 
maybe. (The girls exit.) 
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Fatuer: You’d better plan to stay here 
tonight, Jensen. We can put you 
up. 

Moruer: There’s a nice feather bed in 
the spare room. And stew with 
dumplings and mince pie for supper. 

JENSEN (Desperately): But I’ve got to 
get the mail down. I’ve got to check 
in with the High Point sack before 
the 10:30 train tonight. I’ve never 
missed yet when the road was at all 
passable. 

Moruer: But it isn’t passable, Mr. 
Jensen — with a bad foot. 

JENSEN: If I rest a while I think I can 
walk the seven miles all right. The 
outgoing mail is light today. And 
there are only three or four more 
mailboxes on my route. I’m sure 
glad to be rid of that clumsy package 
for Tecklas. 

FatHer (Looking at JENSEN’s foot): 
I think you will be sorry if you try 
walking on that foot, Jensen. It 
looks bad. Might lay you up for 
weeks if you strain it any more. 

Curis (At window, looking out): If 
only I had my skis! I could sail 
down like the wind. 

JENSEN: It means a lot to me to do my 
job right. 

Moruer: Of course, it does. You’re al- 
ways so dependable. But accidents 
will happen. (Enticingly) We're 
having pancakes and country saus- 
age for breakfast, Mr. Jensen. 

JENSEN: Sounds good, but... but... 
the only time I’ve missed in five 
years was when the plow broke. 

Fatuer: I remember. Still, you can’t 
take that long trek in the snow to- 
night, Jensen. It would be hard 
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enough with two good feet. Impos- 
sible with only one. 

JENSEN: The mail has to get through. 

Curis: If only I had my skis. I could 
get that sack of mail down for you 
like nothing, Mr. Jensen. 

FatTHer (With a glance at Moruer): 
Skis would do it all right, I believe. 
(Pauses, looks at Curis) It’s too bad 
you left them out in the wind, Chris, 
or you could save the day. 

Moruer: He won’t do it again. He’s 
learned his lesson. 

JENSEN: I can’t fall down on my job. 
I can’t... 

Curis: I guess breaking my skis was 
the toughest lesson I ever learned. 
What a night this would be for ski- 
ing to town, for taking the mail 
through! 

Moruer (Dreamily): You could start 
right after supper. 

FatTHer: Humph. 

Moruer: You could wear that nice 
new muffler you got for Christmas. 
Curis: Aw, quit, Mom. I feel awful 
enough. Don’t make it any worse. 
Moruer: You could stay all night at 
Martins and come up on the snow- 

plow in the morning. 

FaTHer: Humph. 

Curis (Jn despair): But my skis are 
broken! I can’t paste them together. 

Fatuer: The snowplow could pull 
Jensen’s car out in the morning, in 
time for him to drive his route. And 
he wouldn’t break his record. (Curis 
has a hard time holding back the 
tears.) 

Moruer (To Fartuer): Shall we tell 
him, Dad? 

Fatruer: I think it might be a good 
idea. I think he’s learned. 
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Curis: Tell me what? 

Morser: Well, Friday is your birth- 
day. I don’t need to tell you that. 
And Dad and I thought you would 
like a new pair of skis more than 
anything else we could give you. So 

. if you don’t mind having your 
birthday a little early, we could give 
them to you tonight .. . 

Curis: If I don’t mind! Did you hear 
that, Mr. Jensen? If I don’t mind! 
New snow. New skis. An unbroken 
road ahead, all down hill. 

Fatuer: Not so fast, son. You have to 
eat supper first. Calm down. 

Moruer Yes, calm down, honeybee. 

Curis (Still excited): Call the post 
office at Plainville, Mr. Jensen. Tell 
them the mail will get through .. . 
tell them I’m coming. Tell them I’m 
practically there already! 

THE END 
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The Nautical Sheep 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters means a person who always keeps his 
LirrLe Bo-PErEep feet on dry land like us. 
FLEECY \ koe dheen Nappy: But we’re sheep — not people. 
NAPPY Fieecy: All the more reason for not 
LittLe Boy BLUE acting like ourselves. Sheep are silly 
Biack SHEEP creatures. 
GOoosEY Nappy (Opening his eyes very wide): 
Bessip, the cow Really? 
SetTine: A meadow. Fieecy: Yes, really. Even Bo-Peep 
At Rise: Fieecy and Nappy are caper- thinks so. We'll show her we’re 
ing happily around the stage. quite well able to take care of our- 
Nappy: We’re two little sheep who be- selves — on land or sea. 
long to Bo-Peep. Nappy (Jn distress): On — on sea? 


Fieecy: Our names are Fleecy and Couldn’t we t-try the lily pond first? 
Nappy. (They recite the Bo-Peep Fu .escy: Certainly not. We'll row and 
nursery rhyme.) Come home! That’s row until we come to the great, wide 
what Bo-Peep thinks, the silly girl. ocean. We're nautical sheep from 
But we’re going to fool her. We’re now on. (Dances a few steps of the 
going to run away. sailor’s hornpipe. Enter Brack 

Nappy (Anziously): Do you really SHEEP carrying three big bags on his 
think we should? Bo-Peep may back. He is quite bent over with his 
worry if we don’t come home on time load. Nappy and Buack SHEEP recite 
and bring our tails behind us. the Black Sheep nursery rhyme.) 

Fieecy: Poof! Who cares? Today Then why do you carry three bags, 
we're going to be explorers. We’re you silly creature, when you only 


going off in search of adventure. need two? 
Nappy: Shall we find out what’s on the Biack Sueep: It’s not many sheep 
other side of the hill? that give so much fine wool. You’re 


F.ie«cy: If you like. We might even go just envious, that’s all. 
rowing in Farmer Brown’s boat over F.LeEsecy (Disdainfully): We’ve no time 
there. I’m tired of being a land- to be envious of a black sheep like 


lubber. you. We’ve more important things 
Nappy: A — a what? to think about. 


Fieecy: A landlubber, silly. That Buiack Sueep: Indeed! What could be 
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more important than my fine, black 
wool? 


FLeEcy: Setting out to see the sea, of 
course. We’re true blue sailors now, 
aren’t we Nappy? 

Nappy: Aye, aye, sir! 

Buack SHEEP (Scoffingly): A likely 
story! 

FiLeecy (Pointing to boat with a sweep- 
ing gesture): There’s our ship stand- 
ing at anchor. 

Biack SHeep: Why that’s Farmer 
Brown’s row boat and you know it! 

Fieecy (Boldly): What’s good enough 
for Farmer Brown is good enough for 
us. 

Nappy (Echoing Firxcy): Good 
enough for us. Won’t you come 
along and share our travels, Black 
Sheep? 

Back SHeLeP: Is there room for me and 
all my wool? Don’t forget, I’ve 
three bags full! 

Fieecy (Sarcastically): How could we 
very well forget? You’ve talked 
about nothing else. (Goosry waddles 
onto the stage, quacking loudly.) 

Nappy: Goosey, Goosey, Gander, 
wither do you wander? 

Goosry (Haughtily): Neither upstairs 
nor downstairs nor in my lady’s 
chamber. Today I’m out to take the 
air, as anyone but silly sheep could 
plainly see. 

Fieecy (Spluttering angrily): S-silly 
sheep! The very idea! What could 
be sillier than a s-silly goose? (Chases 
Goosry about the stage, GOoosEYy 
quacking noisily in protest) 

Nappy (Trying to make peace): Why 
not try a bit of sea air, Goosey? You 
can come along with Fleecy and me 
in our boat. (BressiE, the cow, enters, 


mooing loudly and holding an ear of 
corn. GOOSEY jumps up and down ex- 
citedly and recites the first part of the 
Boy Blue nursery rhyme.) 

Fieecy: Oh, do hush. You will spoil 
our fun. If he comes we shall all 
have to run away. 

Bessie: You needn’t be afraid of that. 
Little Boy Blue is beneath the hay- 
stack fast asleep. 

Nappy: But what of Bo-Peep? Have 
you seen her anywhere? I hope she 
isn’t worrying about us. 

Bessie: She’s just beginning to count 
her flock. She hasn’t missed you yet 
but soon she will. 

Fieecy (J'urning towards boat): Then 
let’s get aboard before it’s too late. 
Besst& (Wistfully): Is there room for a 
cow who would like to travel? I al- 
ways did want to jump over the 

moon! 

Goosry (Grumbling): Well, then go 
and jump over the moon, you foolish 
cow. If you go with us, the boat will 
surely sink! 

Biack SuHeep: Besides that, there’s 
scarcely room for me and my fine 
black wool. 

Fieecy (Threateningly): You and your 
fine black wool! If you don’t keep 
still we'll give it all to the little boy 
who cries in the lane! (While they are 
arguing Bessie has climbed un- 
noticed into the boat and spread herself 
out comfortably. When the others see 
her they rush to get in too, tumbling 
over each other in their hurry and very 
nearly upsetting their boat.) 

Nappy (Squeezed in between Brsste and 
Goosey, cries out weakly) : 
Heigh-ho, we’re sailors bold, 

We’re off in search of pirate gold! 




















(He then promptly disappeares from 
sight as he is pushed down between the 
two and the boat moves offstage, pro- 
pelled by the crew on hands and knees. 
Enter Littte Bo-Prep, poking 
around behind the rocks with her little 
crook and looking very distressed.) 

Bo-Preep (Calling): Fleecy — Nappy 
—come back to me, you naughty 
sheep. Where are you hiding? (En- 
ter LirrLe Boy Buus, rubbing his 
eyes sleepily.) 

Boy Buve (Yawning and settling down 
comfortably against a rock): If you 
come across my sheep while you are 
looking for yours send them back to 
me, will you, Bo-Peep? 

Bo-Prrpr: Look for your own sheep, 
lazy boy. The cow’s been in the 
corn and the meadow’s all trampled. 
And it’s just because you fell asleep 
and didn’t blow your horn! (LitrLe 
Boy BuveE hastily gives a loud blast 
upon his horn.) A lot of good that’s 
going to do now. Just wait ’till 
Farmer Brown gets hold of you! 

Boy Bive (Shrugging): My motto is, 
“Never stir up trouble ’til trouble 
troubles you.” 

Bo-Prxep (Stamping her foot angrily): 
Heartless boy! I dearly love my 
little sheep and fret when they are 
lost. (Bursts into tears, covering her 
face with her hands.) 

Boy BuveE (Jumping to his feet): Come, 
come, Bo-Peep, do not cry. I shall 
help you find them. 

Bo-Prep (Joyfully): Will you really? 
Boy Blue. 

Boy Buivue: You go east and I'll go 
west. We shan’t rest until we’ve 
found them. (Ezit Lirrte Bo-Prxp 

skipping off-stage left and LiTTLE 








Boy BuivueE off-stage right. Enter 
GoosgEy, BLack SHEEP and Bessin, 
quacking, bleating and mooing nois- 
tly.) 

Bessie: I’m just as wet as I can be. 
And you know I can’t swim a stroke. 
What if I had drowned? What then? 

Buack SHEEP (Grumpily): No one 
would have missed you, I’m sure. 
Just see what happened to me and 
my fine black wool. My three bags 
are as empty as they once were full! 
(He holds empty bags upside down 
woefully.) 

Goosry: And when I tried to swab the 
deck, I only got a bath for my 
trouble. A very chilly one too! 
(Sneezing loudly and affectedly) 

Bussie: If you caught a cold, it serves 
you right. Going for a swim and up- 
setting the boat! 

Goosey: I tried to warn you but no one 
would listen! 

Buiack SuHzep: Listen! How could we 
listen with our ears full of water? 
(Besste and Buack SHEEP approach 
Goosry threateningly making noises. 
Enter Lirtte Bo-Pesp, holding her 
fingers to her ears and shaking her 
head in distress.) 

Bo-Prepr: What a perfectly dreadful 
noise. Whatever is the matter? 

Bessie (Pointing to Goosry): It’s all 
his fault. He spoiled our boat ride. 
He jumped in the water and splashed 
all about. We very nearly drowned! 

Goosry: Clumsy creature! No such 
thing. It was sink or swim with you 
in the boat. 

Buack SHeep: Whoever heard of a cow 
in a boat anyway? 

Bessie: Or a sheep for that matter! 

It was you and your precious wool 





that took up all the room. 

GoosEy (Pleased to have the blame 
turned away from himself): Yes, you 
and your precious wool! (As GoosEY 
and BEssi£ approach BLAcK SHEEP 
threateningly, Bo-Prxrp steps hastily 
between them.) 

Bo-Prrr: Your troubles are nothing 
compared to mine. I have lost my 
two little sheep, Fleecy and Nappy. 
(The animals look at one another for a 
moment in startled silence and then 
hang their heads guiltily.) Have you 
seen them? Tell me quickly. 

Bessie (Sadly): It was Fleecy and 
Nappy who invited us to go with 
them. I’m afraid we forgot all about 
them when the boat upset. 

Bo-Prer (Wringing her hands): Cruel, 
selfish creatures! Surely you didn’t 
leave my little sheep to drown! 
(Bessie hangs her head dejectedly but 
Goosry and Back SHEzp are quite 
heartless. They recite the Bo-Peep 
nursery rhyme. LitTLeE Bo-PEEp 
bursts into noisy tears and rushes off- 
stage, left. Litre Boy BLUE enters 
right, concealing something behind his 
back. At sight of him, the animals 
huddle together, looking frightened.) 

Boy Buive (To Bessie): You foolish 
cow to run off looking for the moon. 
Don’t you know that home is best — 
east or west? (BEsSIE moos mourn- 
fully. He speaks to Buack SHEEP.) 
And you and your fine, black wool. 
You’ve nothing left but three empty 
bags. That’s what comes of being 
boastful! (BLack SHerep hangs his 
head and bleats unhappily. Goosry 
has been trying to steal away un- 
noticed but LirrLe Boy BuvE catches 
him.) Go back to my lady’s chamber, 


you silly goose and hide your head. 
It’s time you learned to think of 
someone besides yourself! (Goosry 
waddles hurriedly off quacking loudly, 
followed by Bessie and BLack SHEEP. 
LirrLE Boy B.iveE then brings out 
from behind his back what he has been 
concealing — two limp white tails — 
and holds them up sadly.) Alas, this 
is all that I have found of Fleecy and 
Nappy. I am afraid Little Bo-Peep 
will be very upset. (Enter LitTLe 
Bo-Prep, clapping her hands at sight 
of Lirrte Boy Buive, who hastily 
conceals tails behind him again.) 

Bo-Peep: Oh, Little Boy Blue, you did 
come back. Did you find my two 
little sheep, Fleecy and Nappy? 

Boy Buve: Well, sort of — in a way. 
(He pauses looking very unhappy.) 

Bo-Prep: Where are they? Are they 
in danger? 

Boy Buve: I saw them from the top of 
the hill down by the old apple tree. 
They were hanging their tails to dry. 
The curl was quite out, (Bringing 
tails around from behind him slowly) 
as you can plainly see. 

Bo-Perep: Oh, oh, my poor little sheep. 
And they were so proud of their curly 
tails! 

Boy Buve: As soon as they saw me, 
they ran away as fast as their legs 
would carry them. I expect they 
didn’t want to be seen without their 
tails. 

Bo-Prrp: Whatever shall we do now? 

Boy Buve: We'll hang the tails here in 
the tree close by. Then we’ll hide be- 
hind a rock and wait. Surely Fleecy 
and Nappy will soon come looking 
for them. (Quickly, they hang the 
tails over a branch and hide behind 























some rocks. Enter the two sheep look- 

ing very crestfallen and bleating 

pitifully.) 

Nappy: We’ve gotten ourselves into a 
fine fix. How can we ever go home to 
Bo-Peep without our tails? 

Fieecy (Darkly): I'd like to catch the 
thief who stole them. I bet it was 
Black Sheep trying to fill up his bags 
again! 

Nappy: It’s our own fault. 

FiEexcy: We could say Goosey Gander 
led us astray or Bessie the cow 
wanted to take a trip to the moon. 

Nappy: But that wouldn’t be true. We 
were the nautical sheep who were 
going to row and row until we came 
to the great, wide ocean. Re- 
member? 

Fuiercy: If we only knew where new 
tails could be bought. 

Nappy: I am sure that Bo-Peep loves 
us whether we bring home our tails 
or not. 

Fieccy: I guess you’re right. And I’m 
the one who’s really to blame. 

Nappy: We're both of us silly sheep, 
that’s what. We haven’t got the 
sense of a — of a goose! 

Fieecy: Sheep are silly creatures! 

Bo-Peer (Bobbing up from behind 
rock): Not my dear little sheep. Not 
Fleecy and Nappy! 

Boy Buve (Bobbing up too and giving 
a toot on his horn): Look in the tree 
and see what you see. 

Sueep (Together, excitedly): We see our 

tails! 3 
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F.Leecy (Jn amazement): They got here 
before we did! 

Bo-Prepr: Fetch them quickly and let 
me put them back on before the rest 
of the flock catches sight of you. 
(Nappy and Fieecy run and take 
down their tails and stand obediently 
while Bo-PEEp pins them in place.) 

Fieecy: We'll never run away again. 
We'll be landlubbers and like it, 
won’t we Nappy? 

Nappy (Getting confused): Aye, aye, 
sir! (Does a few steps of the sailor’s 
hornpipe.) 

Fuirecy: No, no! Of all the silly sheep! 

Bo-Prrp (Reprovingly): Come, come, 
now, no quarreling. Back to the 
fold for both of you. Thank you for 
helping us, Little Boy Blue. I hope 
you will soon find your flock. 

Boy Buvue (Who has been yawning and 
rubbing his eyes): As for me, I need 
some sleep. I’m very tired of search- 
ing sheep! 

Fieecy and Nappy (Giggling sheepily): 
Leave them alone and they’ll come 

home, 

And bring their tails behind them. 
(LirtLe Bo-Prep laughs merrily, 
the sheep bleat happily and LitTLEe 
Boy Bue gives a feeble toot on his 
horn as they all skip off. Lirrte 
Boy BuveE pops his head back for a 
moment, giving a very wide yawn, 
hand over mouth, and then quickly 
withdraws.) 


THE END 


A Winter Thaw 


by June Barr 


Characters 
JOHNNY REDBIRD 
Mr. BLUEBIRD 
Mrs. BLUEBIRD 
Bie O_p TREE 
SNOWMAN 
Nortsa Winp 
THREE IcICLES 
THREE SNOWFLAKES 
Sun 
LEs 
ANN 

SETTING: A snowy garden. 

At Rise: Bia Otp TREE stands up- 
stage center. JOHNNY REDBIRD is 
sitting dejectedly near him. Snow- 
MAN stands downstage left. Three 
IcIcLEs are grouped around bird bath 
at center. Mr. and Mrs. BLUEBIRD 
enter from left, fly slowly to bird bath 
and look in and around it. 

JoHNNY Repsrrp: There isn’t a crumb 
out again today! 

Bie O_p Tree: I tell you the folks have 
gone off on a visit. 

Mrs. BuivEesirD: But why would they 
leave? They know we depend on 
them for food. 

Mr. Buvesirp: We all heard them wish 
we'd stay all winter and sing to them. 

Mrs. Bivuesirp (Tearfully): Oh, what 
shall we do? We can’t find food in 
all this snow. 

Snowman: It’s a shame, really! 

Ist IcictE (IcicLEs have been putting 
heads together whispering busily): 
Well, if you ask us, it’s your own 
fault. 


2np IcicLe: Summer is the season for 
birds. 

3RrD IcicLE: Yes, winter is ours! 

Bie Op Tree: I hate to admit it, but 
of course they’re right. I was happy 
to shelter your nest in the summer, 
but when Fall came, you should have 
flown south with your friends. 

SNowMAN: Well, it’s too late to scold 
them now. I wish we could do some- 
thing — 

Bie O_p Tree: Oh — oh. Look who’s 
coming! 

SNowFLAKEs (Entering left, dancing 
and whirling): Hello, hello! 

JoHNNY ReEpsIRD: Oh, no! 

SNOWFLAKES (Standing still, looking 
puzzled): Aren’t we welcome? 

ist Ictcie (Coldly): It’s the birds — 
they don’t want any more snow. 

SNOWFLAKES (Dancing slowly): But 
why not? It’s winter! We must 
make the earth white so the flowers 
and the seeds and the grass will sleep 
tight! 

Mrs. Buivuesirp (Sadly): Oh, I know, 
but we’re hungry. 

Mr. Buvesirp: All the food is covered 
with snow. 

JOHNNY Reppirp (Looking once more 
in bird bath): Even the water is 
frozen, so we can’t get a drink! 

Bie Ovp Tree: The family in the house 
usually feeds them. 

Snowman: But they’ve gone away. 

Mrs. BLvuEsrep: Oh, just look at them! 
They’re filling the air! 

lst SNOWFLAKE (As they all whirl and 
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dance): We can’t help it — 

2nD SNOWFLAKE: We have to! 

3RD SNOWFLAKE: We fly all around! 

ALL SNOWFLAKES: We cover up every 
last bit of bare ground. 

Mrs. Buivuesrep (Tearfully): I'm so 
cold and so hungry! 

Mr. Buivuesirp (Putting arm around 
her): There, there now, my dear! 

ist IctcLe: Crying won’t do any good! 

Bie Outp Tree: My branches are bare, 
and the wind took your nest, but 
come over here and I'll do what I 
can to shelter you. 

SNowMaN: Why don’t you sing a little 
song for us, Mrs. Bluebird? 

Bia Otp Tree: Yes, it’s been days 
since we’ve heard a chirp out of you. 

Mrs. Biuzsirp: Oh, I don’t think — 

Mr. Buvesirp: Oh, go ahead, dear, it 
would do us all good! 

IctcLes (Looking very bored): Heigh, 
ho. 

Mrs. Biuresirp (Wiping her eyes and 
singing to tune of “Welcome, Sweet 
Springtime’): Now it is springtime, 

and birds build their nests, 

Flowers and leaves all wake from 
their rest — (Offstage sound of 
Norta WIND moaning ‘‘Whoo!”’ 
Mrs. BLUEBIRD shivers.) Oh, you 
see how it is, I knew I would fail! 

Snowman: It’s the North Wind! 

Norra Winp (Enters left, singing to 
tune of “Jingle Bells’): 

Winter’s come, winter’s come, the 
world is freezing cold, 

Wintertime is made for me, the 
North Wind brave and bold! 
(Runs around garden, blowing. 
Mrs. BLuEpirp covers face with 
hands, other birds shiver. IcicuEs 
clap with glee.) 


Big Otp Tree: Mr. North Wind, 
you’ve interrupted Mrs. Bluebird’s 
song. 

Nort Winp: Mrs. Bluebird! What’s 
she doing here? This is winter. 
Bluebirds should be far down south. 

IctcLes (Together, triumphantly): Of 
course! 

SnowMaAN: But these Bluebirds de- 
cided to stay. 

Bia Op Tree: The folks in the house 
threw out crumbs for them. 

Mrs. Biursirp: But now, when we 
need it most, they’ve gone off some- 
where! 

Mr. Buvesirp: No one else scatters 
crumbs. 

JOHNNY Repprrp: And the snow is so 
deep! 

SNOWFLAKES (Beginning to dance again, 
slowly): We cover the ground, so the 
flowers can sleep. 

Bia Oup Tree: Even the water is 
frozen, so they can’t drink it. 

IcictEs: Well, what do they expect in 
winter? 

Nortu Winn: I simply can’t think why 
they’d stay — well, I must get busy. 
(Runs about garden again) Winter’s 
come, winter’s come, the world is 
freezing cold. 

Mrs. Biuesrrp (As Norta WIND 
comes close, Big Otp TREE puts 
arm around her): How noisy you are! 
And how cold your breath feels! 

IcictEs: We love his cold breath! 

Norru Winn: I’m sorry I can’t please 
you too, Mrs. Bluebird, but I must 
pile up the snow drifts — (SNow- 
FLAKES all run together, squealing de- 
lightedly as he runs close to them.) — 
and freeze all the ice, (IctcLEs smile 
as he passes) and freeze all the 





Snowmen to make them look nice. 
(SNowMAN looks sadly at Mrs. 
BLUEBIRD. ) 

JOHNNY Repsirp (As Norra WIND 
comes close to them again): Go away, 
go away! 

Mrs. Buvuesirp: I only wish he could 
go away to stay. 

Nortrs Winn: Well, I can’t! 

SNowMaN: But — why not? 

Norts Winp (Stops running, in aston- 
ishment): Why not! It’s winter, you 
know! 

Snowman: But maybe — for just a 
little while — 

Bie Op Tree: It would help the birds 
so — 

Norts Winn: Oh, I'd like to help out, 
but there are the Snowman and the 
Snowflakes and the Icicles to think 
of. 

IctcLes (Together, very distressed): 
We'd all melt away! 

SNOWFLAKEs: So would we! 

Snowman: I’m willing to melt if these 
dear birds can find food. 

IcicLEs: You are! 

SNOWFLAKES: You mean — melt right 
to the ground? 

Snowman (Stoutly): Right to the 
ground. 

2nD SNOWFLAKE (Looking at others, 
who nod approvingly): Well — I — I 
guess we could melt — 

3rD IcicLE (Getting silent approval 
from others): We’ve made no secret 
of how coldly we felt toward birds 
who so foolishly trust human friends, 
but — (Breaks down) 

2nv Icicte (Bravely): Well — if it 
would help, we could melt quite a 
bit, so you could drink. 

Mrs. Bivestirp: Oh, how kind you all 


are, but — 

Mr. BLvuEBirD: We just can’t permit 
you to do this! 

Norto Winp (70 SNOWFLAKES and 
IcicLEs and SNOwMAN): You’re 
sure? (All nod.) 

Mrs. BiuEesirp: But they mustn’t! 

Nortu Winn: It’s all settled. I’ll blow 
up to the sky now, and call out the 
sun. Come along, Snowflakes, I 
might just as well blow you way up 
into the clouds! 

SNOWFLAKEs: Oh, then we won’t melt 
after all! Goodbye, everyone! 

IcicLes and Snowman: Goodbye! 

Mrs. BiuEesrrp: Come back! (NorTH 
Winp and SNowr.akeEs exit, left, 
Norra Winp blowing “Whoo.’’) 

JOHNNY Repprirp (To SNowMAN): We 
can’t let you. 

Mr. Buivuesirp: No, you mustn’t melt 
down! 

SnowMan: We’re just snow and ice. 

Mars. BLUEBIRD: But you’re our friends! 

2nv IcictE (As IcicLtEs smile): It’s 
well worth while melting for such 
nice birds as you. 

Snowman (As Suw eniers, left, and 
stands smiling): There’s the Sun! 

ist Ictciz: I’m warm already! 

2nv Ictciz: I’m dripping! 

3RrD IcicLE: So am I! 

Snowman: I’m warm right down to 
my toes! 

Mrs. Bivuesirp: Oh, please, please 
don’t melt! 

Snowman (Gasping): It’s all right. 
You'll soon find some seeds. 

IctcLes: And water to drink. 

JoHNNY Reppirp: Food isn’t our only 
need! 

Mr. Buivesrrp: We need our good 
friends! 
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Mrs. Buivesirp: Oh, kind Big Old 
Tree, can’t you stop them somehow? 

Bia Otp Tree: I’m afraid not. But 
don’t feel too badly. They’re willing 
to melt. 

SnowMaN: I’m half gone! 

3RD IctcLE: There’s only a drip or two 
left in me. 

Bic Otp Tree: Listen. 
voices off) 

Au: They’re back! Oh, the family is 
back! 

ANN (Entering right, with brother Lxs, 
she runs to SNOWMAN): Oh, Les! 
Here’s our Snowman. But — he’s 
melting! 

Les (Looking at IctcLes): And so are 
the Icicles! Oh, why did it have to 
thaw? 

Ann: Oh, look! There’s our Redbird. 
And the Bluebirds we fed. 

Les: How hungry they look! 

Ann: Yes, let’s get them some bread 
crumbs! 

Les: And some sunflower seeds and 
some suet! You wait here. 

Ann (Turning to birds as Lzs ezits, 
right): Hurry! Now, don’t you 
worry, little birds, you’ll soon have 
food. 

Mrs. Buvuesirp: Oh, dear friends, did 
you hear? 

Mr. Buivuesirp: We’re going to eat! 

Ann: Oh, your songs are so pretty! 

Les (Returning with crusts and seeds, 
which he tosses on ground): Come on, 
Birdies, here’s food! 

ANN (As birds come running): Oh, how 
starved they must be! 

Les: And all because we left them 
without a crumb! I’m really ashamed 
of us! 

Ann: I am too! They lived this time, 


(Sound of 





but when we go away again let’s 
leave plenty of food! 

Les: Yes, and let’s make a bird house 
for them! We can put the food in- 
side, and they can stay warm and 
have plenty to eat! 

Ann: What a wonderful idea! Come 
on, let’s start right now! 

Mrs. Buivuesrrp (As Les and ANN 
exit): You see, they do love us! 

Bia Oxtp Tree: I’m so glad for you. 

Snowman (Weakly): I, too. 

IctcLes: We’re happy, too! 

Mrs. Buuepirp (Pausing in her eat- 
ing): If only we could do something 
now to help you! 

Mr. Buvesirp (Fluttering over to bird 
bath, takes drink and stretches joy- 
ously): I’m feeling so strong, I could 
fly to the moon! 

JOHNNY Reppirp: Fly! That’s the 
answer! We'll fly up and find the 
North Wind and bring him back 
here. 

Ictcues (All brighten up and smile): 
He'll freeze us again! 

Snowman: Hurry then — I feel — 
queer. 

Mrs. Buuesirp: Oh, yes. Come, dear 
husband, come Johnny Redbird, we 
must hurry! 

lst Icicte (As they exit, left): Oh, 
won’t it be nice to be cold again! 

2nD Icicue: I’m just a drippy mess. 

Snowman: You know, I feel cooler 
already! 

Bic Otp Tree: It’s the Sun. He’s 
leaving! (All look at Sun, who 
frowns and exits, left.) 

2npD IciciE: Oh, how cool! 

Snowman: Mmmm, puts new life into 
the old Snowman. (Breathes deeply) 

Bic Outp Tree: Here they are! 


JOHNNY Reppirp (As birds enter with 
North WInp and SNOWFLAKES): 


We’ve come back, friends. And 


we’ve brought the North Wind. 





Mr. Bivuesirp: Only until the children 
build our house. 


JOHNNY Repsirp: Then we'll be warm 
and dry — and fed! 


Mr. and Mrs. Biursrrp: And the Icicies: Oh, this feels good! We do ist 
Snowflakes! thank you, Birds! } 
Norta Winp: I'll blow my cold Snowman: Yes, your flight saved us, 
breath! (Blows “Whoo” and birds you know. 2N 
shiver, IcicLEs and SNOWMAN breathe JounNy Repsirp: Well, you were will- ie 
deeply) ing to melt to save our lives! 3R 
SNowF.Lakes: And we'll fly all around! Bia Otp Tree: I’m glad this turned 
Mrs. Buiuesirp (As she and other birds out so well for all of you! 
begin to pick up food and take it to Au: Yes, it has. So 
TREE, who holds tt for them): And Brrps: And believe us, we'll fly south 
we'll hide food in your branches, next Fall! 
dear old tree! THE END 01 
SI 
The Magic Goose 
Adapted by Deborah Newman 
Characters the Baker walks up and down in front 0 
SIMON holding a tray of his cakes and crying | 
Otp Man his wares. 
THREE SISTERS Baker (/n sing-song voice): I’ve won 
BAKER the bakers’ prize 
SoLDIER With cakes and apple pies. 
Mayor My cookies are a great delight to eat. 
Mayor’s WIFE I’ve sugared tarts in pairs, 
Tue Kine Delicious chocolate squares, S 
THE PRINCESS So come and buy to give yourself a | 
HERALDS treat. 
VENDORS O_p Man (Walking in from right and 
PEASANTS going up to BAKER): 
SeTrina: A fair ground. Some food, give me some food, I pray P 
At Rise: Simon, with a knapsack over For I’ve had not a bite today. 
hts shoulder, is walking slowly around Baxer (Turning away): 
the stage. The Sisters stand at one If you’ve no coins, don’t bother me. A 
stde talking to the Souprer. The My cakes cannot be eaten free. 
Peasants talk to the Venpors, and Op MAN (Going to SistErs): 
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My lassies, dressed up for the fair, 

Have you some coins that you might 
spare? 

ist Sister (Proudly): 
I do have money, that is true, 
But never for the likes of you. 
2np Sister (Pointing to stands): 
is, There’s finery I’ve come to buy. 
3RD Sister: I’ve nothing for you. No, 
not I! (Op MAN goes to SoLpIER, 
who pushes him away.) 
So.prer: Be off, old man! With girls 
to treat, 
My coins will go before J eat. 
Op MAN (Going to Simon): 

Take pity on my old gray head. 

Have you, young sir, a piece of 
bread? 

Sruon: I’ve brought my dinner to the 
fair, 

And what I have I’ll gladly share. 
(He gives the Oty MAN a piece of 
bread from the knapsack. The Oup 
MAN eats it.) 

Otp Man: For kindness I pay hand- 
somely. (Points offstage to right) 

Dig ‘neath the roots of that old tree. 

A priceless treasure you will find, 

A prize the dwarf king left behind. 

Hold it fast beneath your arm 

Till laughter breaks its magic charm. 
(The Otp MAN hurries off.) 

Smon: A priceless treasure I must 
hold? 

I'll quickly dig. It might be gold! 
(He runs off as the Mayor and his 
WIFE come on.) 

Baker (Going to Mayor): 

Your honor, I have apple pie 

And sugar cakes that you must try. 
Mayor: Oh, listen to the news I bring. 

You may have baked them for the 

king! 
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Wire (Excited): 
The king is coming, coming here! 
He hopes to bring his daughter cheer. 
Mayor: Poor princess. She has never 
smiled 
Since she was but a tiny child. 
Baker (Excited, shouting): 

The king! The princess! Heavens 
sakes! 

I know they’ll love my pies and 
cakes. 

Ist Sister (Running over): 
Oh, is it true, sir? Did you say 
The princess would be here today? 
SoLpIER (Coming over): 

The princess? Now, I understand 

The king has offered up her hand. 

“Tf someone makes her laugh,” he 
said, 

“That person shall the princess 
wed.” 

Mayor (Shaking his head): 

To make her laugh so many tried, 

And yet the princess only cried. 

2np Sister (Taking SoLpIErR’s arm): 

Why bother with a sour lass 

Who weeps all day, “Alas, alas’’? 

3RD SisTER: I’m certain that she must 
be daff 

Were I a princess, J would laugh. 

Wire (Sharply): 

Oh, hold your tongue, girl. 
don’t know 

Why our sweet princess sorrows so. 

Mayor: When she was young, so I’ve 
heard tell, 

The dwarf king cast a magic spell. 
(Stmon enters slowly. Under his 
arm he carries a large golden goese.) 

ist Sister (Pointing): 

Look, sisters — look there up ahead. 

The lad who gave the beggar bread. 


You 





2np SisTER (Clasping her hands): 
And oh! Beneath his arm — behold! 
He has a goose of purest gold. 
3rD Sister: He must be royalty in 
disguise 
To carry such a precious prize. 
Ist Sister (Running to Simon): 
I'd like to touch your golden goose. 
(Aside) Perhaps a feather will pull 
loose. 
2np SisTER (Running over): 
You think you'll get ahead of me. 
I’ll win him over as you'll see. (Ist 
SisTER touches goose as 2ND SISTER 
tries to push her away. Both stick 
fast.) 
ist Sister (Pulling): I’m stuck! The 
golden goose has glue. 
2np Sister: I can’t pull loose! I’m 
stuck to you. 
3rp Sister: Enough of all your silly 
tricks 
To make me think you’re in a fix. 
(She takes hold of 2Np SisTER and 
can’t get away. All three pull and 
cry, “‘Help!’’) 
Soper: Still, lassies, and rely on me. 
For I’m the man to set you free. 
(He touches 3xp Sister and gets 
stuck too.) 
Mayor (To Son): Young man, 
you'll be proclaimed a dunce 
Unless this nonsense stops at once. 
(He pulls at Sotpier and gets 
stuck too.) 
Wife, place your hands around my 
waist, 
And pull me free or I’m disgraced. 
Wire (Places her hands on Mayor’s 
waist and sticks fast too): 
My husband, I shall need help too, 
For I am now stuck fast to you! 
(All continue to pull and call 


“Help!” PEASANTS run over to 
help, but as they touch the last per- 
son on the chain, they stick fast.) 
Ist PEASANT (Touching Wire): Here! 
Stop this now! 
2npD Peasant (Touching lst PEASANT): 
Ridiculous! 
3RD Peasant (Touching 2ND PEASANT): 
We'll set you free. 
47H Prasant (Touching 3RD PEASANT): 
Why all the fuss? (All tug and cry 
for help as Simon leads them around 
the stage in a merry dance and then 
out. The Baker and the rest laugh.) 
Baker: A lot of sillies in a chain 
Who wanted gold, but all in vain. 
(HERALDS come in and sound 
trumpets. Kina and Princess 
walk in slowly. The Princess has 
her nose buried in a large handker- 
chief and cries out loud most of the 
time.) 
Kina (Acknowledging crowd, who bows) : 
Good friends, we’ve gone from fair 
to fair 
In hopes of finding laughter there. 
My daughter, we’ll stop here a while 
For something may cause you to 
smile. 
lst VENDOR (Coming up to Princess, 
holding a puppet): 
This puppet’s ridiculous nose 
Is so long that it reaches his toes. 
But he doesn’t mind it 
Since he is behind it 
He follows wherever it goes. (Ist 
VENDOR makes puppet dance, but 
PRINCEssS only cries.) 
2nD VENDOR (Holding balloons which he 
offers to the PRINCEss): 
Dancing, prancing, bright balloons 
Following the wind’s gay tunes. 
Funny faces changing places, 
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Tugging harder at their laces. 
All are fat and round as moons, 
Won’t you have some bright bal- 
loons? (2Np VENDOR offers bal- 
loons to the Princess, but she cries 
harder. If desired, other talented 
members of the cast can entertain 
the Princess with songs and 
dances.) 
Kina (Sadly): When all the world is 
gay and glad, 
My daughter, are you still so sad? 
(Shakes head) 
Come then, my dear, we will be gone. 
Our search for laughter must go on. 
(At this moment Simon, followed by 
the chain of people, comes on stage. 
At the sight of the people tugging 
and pulling to get away, the 
Princess smiles, and then laughs. 
She continues to laugh and everyone 
joins in. Suddenly the people held 
fast find themselves free, and all fall 
down in a heap.) 
Princess: Tee hee! That was a funny 
sight! 
I wondered if my eyes saw right. 
Kine: Oh, very funny, yes indeed. 
I’m almost sorry they were freed. 
Mayor (Getting up, coming to K1n@): 
Your majesty, I’m in disgrace. 
Such nonsense in a public place. 
Kine: Such nonsense? No, it was 
great fun. 
I wish I knew how it were done. 
Princess (Laughing): 
To see them pull, to hear them yell 
How hard they tugged — then down 
they fell! 


ea 





Kine (Motioning to Simon): 
Young man, you are a great success. 
You’ve brought the princess hap- 

piness. 

Smmon (Bowing): 

I’m pleased to hear I’ve done that, 
sir. 

I didn’t mean to make a stir. 

Sotprer: Remember what you said, 

my lord. 

Now you must give him his reward. 
(All shout, “Yes, reward him, your 
Majesty!’’) 

Kine (Putting his hand on Simon’s 
shoulder) : 

Of all my kingdom, you'll get half 

Because you made the princess 
laugh. 

Princess: And Father, you know what 

you said. 

This lad will be the one I’ll wed. 
(She takes Stwon’s hand and the 
two smile at each other.) 

Mayor: Let us have a celebration 
Where I’ll make a proclamation 
To inform our happy nation 
Of this day. 

Oh, the joy and the elation 

When I tell the population 

That we'll have a coronation. 

Come this way! (The Mayor leads 
all off the stage happily. The 
Baker is the last one out. He stops 
just before he exits.) 

Baker: And they will live happily ever 
after 

Because the old castle will ring with 
laughter. 

THE END 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Gentleman from Philadelphia 


by Beth Harber 


Characters 

NARRATOR 

Resecca GREENE, 18 

Dr. GREENE, her father 

Wii Ray, 20 

THe GENTLEMAN FROM PHILADELPHIA 

Music: Gay, rhythmical, fife and drum. 
In full, then under. 

NARRATOR: Even two centuries ago, 
New York was an exciting place. In 
the 1750’s it was like a sprouting 
boy — getting so big in such a hurry 
it was bursting out of its seams. And 
talk about awkward arms and legs! 
Why, New York was a maze of 
them — crazy crooked streets that 
wandered along for a while and then 
— just stopped! — not knowing 
where to go next. 

Music: Crazy crooked music up briefly 
and full, then under. 

Narrator: The place is one of those 
crooked streets. The year is 1755. 
And the big white house with the 
iron gate belongs to the Greenes. 
Right now Dr. Greene is busy up- 
stairs in his office, solemnly tapping 
a patient’s chest and listening to his 
heart. 

Sounp: Solemn tapping in musical 
background; steal in behind. 

NARRATOR: But there’s nothing solemn 
happening in the parlor, where 
Rebecca Greene is trying to dust the 


mantelpiece. 
other ideas... 

Music: Out. 

Resecca: Oh, come on, William — let 
me be. 

Wiuuiam: Do you promise? Do you? 

Resecca: I’ve got to get this room 
dusted. Father expects visitors. 

Wituiam: Why can’t you say yes or no? 
Only don’t say no. Say yes. 

Resecca: A girl can’t say yes just like 
that — just because a person asks 
her to be engaged. 

WiuiaM: Why not — if the person’s 
able to support her — and has good 
prospects and all that? 

Resecca: I know you can afford to get 
married, but — 

Wii: But what? What’s the mat- 
ter with me anyway? 

Resecca: There’s nothing the matter 
with you, William — (Doubtful) I 
guess. You’re — you’re good — and 
dependable — and solid — and re- 
spectable — and reliable. 

Wiu1aM (Not catching her sarcasm): 
That’s what Father says. And 
that’s why he’s putting me in charge 
of his new dry goods store. 

Resecca (Bored): That’s just fine. 

Wituuam: We'll have the best line of 
needles and thread and sewing goods 
in New York. And — (Breathless) — 
for our slogan — 


William Ray has 
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Resecca: Yes? 

Wituiam: When I close my eyes I can 
see the sign right there — (Pause, 
then delirious with anticipation) A 
stitch in time saves nine! 

Respecca (Dull): Oh. 
idea? 

Wituram: Oh, no. Ben Franklin just 
said it — in the latest Almanac. It’s 
just off the printing press — Poor 
Richard’s Almanac for 1755. 

Resecca: I know — we’ve got one 
too. Father’s always quoting Poor 
Richard. 

Wiu1am: Every family in the colonies 
has one. 

Resecca: Poor Poor Richard! He says 
the dullest things I ever heard. 
(Mocking) Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. Fiddlesticks! 

Wim: It’s true, isn’t it? 

Resecca: I like to sleep late — and 
dance and go to parties at night 
And if it’s so true — the part about 
making you wealthy — how come 
he’s still Poor Richard! Tell me 
that! 

Wiuuiam: Going to bed early isn’t the 
whole thing. You’ve got to be 
thrifty too. “A penny saved is a 
penny earned,” Poor Richard says. 

Resecca (Impatient): Haven’t you 
anything to say for yourself? Aren’t 
you interested in anything but mak- 
ing money? Go away. 

Wiuuiam: I’m going. But I warn you— 
if you throw away money the way 
you throw away proposals of mar- 
riage — you'll be poor all your life! 
And an old maid besides! 

Repecca (Gasps): What! 


Is that your 


I never! 


You don’t want a wife. You want a 
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schoolgirl — so you can recite your 
proverbs to her and show how smart 
you are. Well, I want a husband — 
not a walking almanac. And you’re 
not the cnly man in my life, either. 
No — let me open the door for you. 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Resecca: Goodbye, William! 

WiLuiaM (With cutting emphasis): Good 
day, Miss Greene! 

Sounp: Walking stick clatters to street. 

Visiror (With air knocked out of him): 
Oops! 

Wim: I beg your pardon, sir. I 
didn’t see you. Here’s your stick. 
Visitor: Thank you. No harm done. 

Is this Dr. Greene’s residence? 

Resecca: Yes, Dr. Greene lives here. 

Visiror: Good. I have an appoint- 
ment with the doctor. 

Resecca: Won’t you come in? 

Sounp: Door closes. 

Resecca: Father will be right down. 
You can wait in the parlor. (Fade 
off) In here. 

Vistror: Thank you. (Move chair) Ah! 
It’s good to sit down. I’ve been 
walking and walking. I thought 
Philadelphia had peculiar streets — 

Resecca: You come all the way from 
Philadelphia? 

Visitor: I live there. Yes. But right 
now I’m on my way back from Bos- 
ton. I received a most interesting 
letter from your father — I’ve been 
looking forward to a chat with him 
for a long time. 

Resecca: My father is a very intelli- 
gent man, sir. 

Vistror: Well! Coming from his 
charming daughter, that is certainly 
a huge compliment. 

Repsecca (Flustered): Oh — thank 


you. Will you forgive me if I go on 


with my dusting? 
finished. 

Visiror: By all means. There is no 
prettier sight in the world than a 
beautiful woman busy at her house- 
hold tasks. 

Resecca: Really, you flatter me too 
much. 

Visiror: The young man who just 
left — your brother? 

Resecca: Oh no — that’s William. 

Visitor: A good friend of yours, I take 
it? 

Resecca (Indignant): William and I 
friends? Most certainly not! 

Visitor: Oh? Just a stranger who hap- 
pens to come storming out of your 
house at 11 o’clock in the morning? 
So blind to everything that he trips 
over my walking-stick? 

Resecca: I’m sorry about that. As 
for William (Vehement) — I hate 
him! 

Vistror: Come now! Surely a young 
woman doesn’t waste such passion- 
ate anger on someone who means 
nothing to her. 

Resecca: I said goodbye to him and he 
said goodbye to me. 

Visitor: No. He said “Good day” to 
you — I heard him. He’ll be back. 

Resecca (Her vanity pleased): He will? 
(Catching herself) 1 mean — I won’t 
open the door! 

Visitor: Don’t be so harsh with him. 
I know the look of a young man in 
love. William has it. 

Resecca: Sir, you seem to be ob- 
servant, but when you mention love 
and William, you’re wrong. He 
doesn’t know what the word means. 
He’s too wrapped up in his dry 


I’m not quite 


goods store and Benjamin Franklin’s 
Almanac. 

Vistror: Eh? What’s Franklin got to 
do with this? 

Resecca (Annoyed): Oh, William’s 
always quoting him. Does he say, 
“Rebecca, I love you. I beg you to 
marry me’? No! He’s such a bore — 
it’s “I’ll work very hard! I’ll save a 
lot! — a stitch in time saves nine — 
a penny saved — Ben Franklin says 
this — Ben Franklin says that.” 
(Disgust) Oh what a drudge that 
man is. 

Visrror: Franklin? 

Resecca: William — both of them. 

Vistror: I do hope this Mr. Franklin 
isn’t quite as dull as you make him 
sound. I pity his poor wife if he is. 

Resecca: I know I’m not Cleopatra. 
I don’t want roses at my feet or 
pearls in wine — or gold buckles on 
my shoes — 

Vistror: Though you would look very 
elegant with gold buckles on your 
shoes, you know. And a dress of 
scarlet cloth. Why I have the very 
color that would suit you in my 
store — as bright as your cheeks are 
getting this minute — in the softest 
wool — 

Repecca: You carry dress fabric? 
(Laughing) Then William would 
surely hate you—you’re a com- 
petitor of his! 

Visiror (Chuckling): Fortunately, 
Philadelphia’s quite a way off, so we 
can remain friends — and besides, I 
sell other things as well — chocolate, 
mustard, tea, cheese, books and 
paper — and codfish, soap, mackerel 
— but I see you’re trying to get me 
off the subject. I repeat — you 
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would be magnificent in scarlet. 

Resecca: There, you see! You keep 
remembering I’m a woman — and a 
woman likes to be courted — not 
lectured at. 

VisiTor: Naturally. 

Resecca: And William has no idea of 
it. If only he had some poetry — 
some fire — some — some — 

Visitor: Lightning? 

Resecca: Yes, and thunder too. You 
know what I mean. You under- 
stand how to talk to me. 

Visiror (Chuckles): Now you're flat- 
tering me, Miss Greene. 

Dr. GREENE (Fade on): Has anyone 
come yet, Rebecca? Oh, how do 
you do, sir. Sorry to keep you wait- 
ing. I was with a patient. 

Vistror: Thank you for taking so 
long, Doctor. Your daughter has 
been keeping me company. 

Dr. GREENE: Rebecca chatters a lot, 
doesn’t she! Takes after her father. 
(Men laugh.) 

Resecca (Under): Oh, Father! 

Visitor (Serious): Doctor, I’m com- 
pletely fascinated to learn how 
you’re using electricity to treat 
palsy. 

GREENE: Come along to my office, sir. 
(Start to fade) | want you to see my 
equipment. Some promising results 
so far. 

Visitor (Fade): If you can really heal 
disease with electricity, that’s a 
tremendous step forward. 

Resecca: Lightning! Thunder! Elec- 
tricity! Oh, William, why can’t you 
be like that! 

Music: Bridge, with hint of thunder and 
lightning. 

Vistror: I congratulate you on your 








progress, Doctor. This has all been 
most stimulating. And now I’ve 
taken enough of your time. 

Doctor: It’s been my pleasure. I 
hope we may meet again. 

Visitor: You'll say goodbye to your 
daughter for me? 

Docror: I will — I imagine she’s out 
in the kitchen helping her mother. 
Visitor: A very nice girl. Well, good- 
bye then, Doctor. 

Doctor: Goodbye. 
journey home! 

Door: Open and close 

Sounp: Stick clatters to walk 

Visiror: Oops! 

WiuuiaM: I’m so sorry. Here’s your 
stick, sir. 

Vistror: You have a peculiar fondness 
for my walking stick, young man. 
That’s the second time in an hour 
you’ve fallen over it. So you’re here 
again! 

Wii: Not again. Still. 

Vistror: Are you walking this way? 
Or are you staying? 

Witu1aM (Depressed): Oh, I might as 
well go. 

Sounp: Two pairs of footsteps plus cane 
tap on cobblestones, continuing through 
scene. 

Visitor: Well, stop looking gloomy as 
taxes — you depress me. 

Witu1aM: How would you feel if — oh 
well — 

Visitor: More miserable than you if — 
the girl was Rebecca Greene. 

Wii: How did you — (Suspicious) 
Just a minute — who are you? 

Visrror: A friend of the doctor’s. Oh, 

don’t worry! I’m too old to be a 

rival — besides, I have a wife of my 

own. But Rebecca and I had a little 


And a pleasant 


talk. A delightful child. 

Wut: Child is right. She’s acting 
just like one. 

Visiror: Are you sure she’s not acting 
like a woman? 

Wim: What do you mean? 

Visitor: William — do you mind if I 
call you William? 

Wiuiam: I suppose Rebecca told you 
my name. She seems to have told 
you everything else. Of all the silly, 
foolish chatterboxes! 

Visitor: Most girls are — until they 
settle down. Wait till she’s married. 
She’ll be wise and sensible, you 
mark my words. 

WixuiaM: This conversation is most 
painful, sir. You see — Rebecca’s 
refused me. And I’m not so sure I’d 
have her now. Or anyone else either. 

Vistror: Nonsense. A man without a 
wife is like — like the odd blade of a 
pair of scissors. 

Wim: I admire your wit. But she’s 
said no. 

VistTor: It’s your fault. 

Wim: What! 

Visiror: Yes 
things. 

Wi.uuaM: The tattle-tale! 

Visiror: An honest girl! And wise 
enough to know she wants a man 
with fire and poetry! 

Wituram: I don’t know poetry. I’m 
only a storekeeper. 

Visiror: But don’t propose like a profit 
and loss statement! You’ll never win 
a wife by telling her a penny saved 
is a penny earned. 

Sounp: Footsteps out. 

Vistror (Continuing): And my shoes! 
The way you speak you’d think a 
storekeeper was some kind of a worm 
or a bat or a blindfolded mule! I’m a 


she did tell me a few 





storekeeper myself, William. And 
it’s not like that at all. You’re deal- 
ing in silks and taffeta and lace — 
from China and the Far East and 
heaven knows where! Why men 
have sweated their way around the 
world and given up their lives in the 
deserts and the mountains for that 
stuff you cut off by the yard. Just a 
storekeeper! Why you've got peril 
and courage and history in that store 
of yours — don’t you know? Wake 
up, William — you’re a man! 

WIM (Exasperated) : Well just what 
am I supposed to tell her? 

Visiror: What did you tell her before? 

WituuaM: I told her — I had good 
prospects — a very good future — 
and my father is setting me up in 
business. 

Sounp: Footsteps start up again, medi- 
tatively. 

Vistror: Well, that didn’t get you 
anywhere. So don’t say it again. 
Wituiam: What then? You seem to 

know about these things. 

Vistror: I can’t give you a speech to 
learn. You love the girl, don’t you? 

Wii: Yes, but — 

Vistror: That’s it— say so. Don’t 
quote the Almanac to her! And 
never mind your good prospects. 
She knows all about them. Whirl- 
winds, William! Thunderstorms! 
Upon my honor, boy! I’d propose 
for you, if I weren’t afraid of falling 
in love myself! 

Wiuiam: Hmm — perhaps — 

Vistror: Of course! She’s a fine girl, 
William. And a house without a 
good wife is like a house without 
firelight — like a body without a 
soul. 

Wiu1iaM: You give me an idea. Thank 
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you sir, thank you. 

Visiror: You’re going back? 

Witi1aM (Determined): I certainly am. 

SounpD: Running footsteps start, then 
gather speed. 

WituiaM: Goodbye, sir — and thank 
you — very much. 

Visitor (Calling): Good luck, William. 
Remember — thunder and light- 
ning! 

Music: Thunder and lightning music, 
with rhythm of running footsteps. End 
with vigorous rapping rhythm. Then 
out for: 

SounD: Metal knocker rapping on 
wooden door, picking up the beat of 
the music. Door open. 

Repecca: Yes? Oh— it’s you. Go 
away. 

WILuiiaM (He is a new man): I won’t go 
away. I’ve come to speak to you. 

Resecca: Well, I don’t want to speak 
to you, so goodbye. 

Witu1aM (Now bold): You can’t shut 
me out, Rebecca. I insist on coming 
in. 

Resecca: What do you mean — you 
insist? 

Wiuu1iaM: Please, Rebecca. (Rising de- 
termination) I love you. I want you 
to marry me. And I won’t take no 
for an answer. You’ve got to say 
yes. You must. My life isn’t com- 
plete without you. 

Repecca (Amazed): Why, William! 

‘What’s happened to you? 

Wituiam: You've happened to me, 

Rebecca. I'll never forget you. 

(Really extravagant now, carried away 

with the mood) I can’t stay away. 

Please don’t send me away. Why, 

without you, I’m like — like the odd 

blade of a scissors— I’m just no 


good alone, Rebecca. 

Resecca (Overcome): Well — I — 
(Shyly) Won’t you come in, Wil- 
liam? 

WiuuiaM (Not hearing her, and in his 
former impetuous tone): I love you, 
Rebecca — I — 

Repecca: Shh — the neighbors will 
hear you — come in. 

WiuuiaM (Loud): Let them hear me! I 
want everyone to know! (At last 
catching her words. Taken aback) 
Come — in? 

Resecca: Yes — don’t stand out there. 

Sounp: Door close. 

WiiuiaM (His shy self again): Well, 
Rebecea! I’m — back. 

Repecca: So I see. You didn’t stay 
away very long. 

Wiiuram = (Self conscious): Well, you 
know what the Almanac says — you 
never miss the water — 

Resecca (Breaking in with a shriek): 
Don’t say it—please! (Softer) 
What were you saying just before? 

Wituiam: I’m sorry about this morn- 
ing. 

Resecca: Wasn’t there something 
else? 

Wituiam: Are you wearing a new kind 
of perfume? 

Resecca: Perfume? Oh no — that’s 
cinnamon you smell. I was helping 
Mother — baking apples. Oh Wil- 
liam! I’m sorry about this morning 
too. 

Wiuuiam: Then you'll marry me? 
Resecca: It’s very odd. This morning 
I was sure it was no — but now — 
Wituiam: My house without you 
would be like — like a house without 
firelight — like a body without a 

soul. 





ReEBEcca: You love me that much? 

Wi.uiam: Yes, Rebecca. 

Resecca: Then yes, William. Oh, 
you’re so much nicer this way! 
(Brisk) We'll have to tell Mother 
and Father. (Calls) Father! Mother! 

Wituiuam: This is wonderful! Now 
don’t throw anything at me, but — 
the Almanac is right — the man who 
has enough patience can have any- 
thing he wants. 

Doctor (Fade on): Yes — yes, indeed, 
especially if he’s a doctor. 

Wiuuiam: Doctor Green — Father — 
May I call you Father? Rebecca’s 
promised to be my wife. Do we have 
your consent? 

Doctor: Well, that you have. Rebec- 
ca’s a good girl. 

Wituiam: Then there’s nothing to 
stand in our way. 

Doctor: Nothing at all. You know 
what the Almanac says — Marry 
off your son when you will, but 
marry off daughters when you can. 

Resecca: Oh, the Almanac again! 

Wim: By the way, sir — who was 
your visitor this morning? I’d like 
to write to him—the gentleman 
with the crabtree walking stick. 

Resecca: I didn’t know you knew 
him, William. 

Wim: He did me a great favor. I 
want to thank him. 

Resecca: A favor? 

WiiuiaMm: Yes — I — er — had the odd 
half of a pair of scissors. He told me 
where to get the other half. Who 
was he, Doctor? 

Resecca: The gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, Father. 


Doctor: Philadelphia? Oh— that 


was Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 

WiuuiaM: Franklin? Here? 

Doctor: We have scientific interests in 
common. He came to see my elec- 
tricity experiments. He’s a printer 
with a shop on—lower Market 
Street, I think it is — sells all kinds 
of things. 

Resecca (Weakly): Benjamin Frank- 
lin! 

Doctor: Yes. The author of the 
Almanac — you know — the “early 
to bed early to rise’ man. 

Resecca: Yes — I know. (Pause) And 
I thought Poor Richard was a dull 
old — William! 

Wim: Yes, Rebecca? 

Resecca: When you write to Mr. 
Franklin, please order six yards of 
scarlet cloth for me. He carries it in 
his shop, I believe. 

Wiuuiam: Scarlet cloth? 
scarlet cloth. 

Resecca: Not this kind. This is spe- 
cial. I think I’d look very elegant in 
scarlet, don’t you think? 

WiuiaM: You'd look elegant in any- 
thing, Rebecca. 

Resecca: Oh? And William — in the 
same letter — be sure to subscribe 
to next year’s Almanac. 

Wiuiam: What for? 

Resecca: For our new home, of course. 

Wiiuiam: But the next Almanac is al- 
most a year away. 

Resecca: I know — but there’s noth- 
ing like planning for the future. You 
know what Ben Franklin says, Wil- 
liam—a_ stitch in time — saves 
nine! 

Music: Humorous, and quick close. 

THE END 
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Part Five 





Production Notes 





Cry Witcu 

Characters: 7 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear tradi- 
tional Puritan costumes. The magistrates 
wear black clothing and white stock collars. 

Properties: Paper, ink, quill pens and sand box 
for Parris, rolled and tied paper for magis- 
trates, notes for Corwin. 

Setting: The interior of the meeting house in 
Salem Village. Upstage center is a sub- 
stantial table with two straight chairs be- 
hind it and one at either end. Right of the 
table the minister’s chair has been placed, 
facing diagonally left front. This is the bar 
of justice behind which the culprits stand. 
Back of the table at far left is the pulpit. 
which has been pushed out of the way, and 
serves only as a reminder that this is a house 
of religious observance on Sunday. Left 
front are two benches, one behind the other. 
They are seats for the bewitched girls. 
There are entrances at right and left front, 
and another narrow door at upstage right. 
Note: This play can be produced without 
any front curtain. When the audience 
enters, the curtain can be up, and the stage 
set. The house lights coul ‘dim when the 
play is about to start, and then come up full 
again at end. If the play is produced with- 
out a curtain, characters can enter from the 
audience. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue HomecomMINnG 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Henry wears baggy slacks and a 
sport shirt. Alice has on a wrinkled blouse 
and skirt. Lucy wears blue jeans and a cot- 
ton shirt. Johnnie wears slacks and a T 
shirt. Mrs. Jones and Peggy wear cotton 


dresses. 

Properties: Three large suitcases, bundle of 
camping equipment, pots, pans, sweaters, 
boxes, purse for Alice, blankets, paper, 
small calendar, five-dollar bill, large of 
groceries, tray with plate of sandwiches 
pitcher of mil, cream and sugar, cups an 
glasses, pot of coffee, wristwatch. 


Setting: The living room of the Carter ware 
It is typically American and comfortab M 
furnished. In the center of the upstage wa 
is a door to the outside. Another door, 
aot left, leads to other parts of the 
house. There are two windows in the up- 
stage wall, one on either side of the door. 
The windows are equipped with roller 


shades which are pulled down all the way. 
Against the right wall is a sofa, and to bal- 





ance it at left are two large overstuffed 
chairs. There is a low coffee table in front 
of the sofa and small side tables near the 
chairs. On the table near the chair down- 
stage is a telephone. Each chair has a floor 
lamp near it, and there is one at each end 
of the sofa. One or two smaller chairs, book- 
cases, ose 1 knacks, and pictures on the 
walls na ete the furnishings. The sofa 
and two large chairs have white sheets 
draped over them at rise. 

Lighting: The lighting should be dim at rise, 
with most of the light coming through the 
blinds. When the door is opened by Henry, 
more light is let in, and when Alice pulls up 
the blinds, the stage is well lighted. When 
Henry pulls the chain on the floor lamp, 
the light outside should be faded. After 
Johnnie has turned on the lights, the floor 
lamp is lit. 

TAVERN MEETING 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Cos‘umes: All the characters wear costumes of 
the Revolutionary period. The Rolph 
family are dressed in rough homespun 
garments. Granville wears a hunting shirt, 
trousers and leggings. Jefferson wears sub- 
dued well-cut clothes and a large hat and 
the rest of the characters have on gayer cos- 
tumes. Jacqueline wears men’s clothing. 
and a false mustache. Burroughs wears a wi 

Properties: Tray with drinks, wig, cape, pil- 
low, pistol for Burroughs, ‘quilts, nightca 
for "Rolph, pitchers, string, broom, ee | 
papers, parchment. 

Setting: A tavern several miles outside of 
Boston. Downstage left is the kitchen en- 
trance, and along the left wall near the door 
are a rough bar and shelves. Upstage, a 
wide center door with bar and socket is 
flanked by two windows curtained with 
rough material. A fireplace with a mantel 
is at right, near a door toa hallway. Antlers 
hang above the fireplace, and on the antlers 
a long muzzle loader is prominently placed. 
Three rough tables are in the center of the 
room, and around them are old chairs. On 
~ tables are emptied mugs and a jug of 
ale 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue DreapFrut DrRaGon 
Characters: 7 male; 8 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired to be part of 
the retinue of the 0g and Villagers. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes 
Costumes: All of the characters should wear 
colorful Chinese costumes; those of the 
Empress, the Prince and "the Goddesses 


should be more elaborate. As the dragon, 
all the Prince needs is a ferocious head 
which he sticks out of the cave when he 
speaks. 

Properties: Sewing for Mother, trays of food, 
thunder sheet, drumstick, sweetmeats. 

Setting: At rise the stage is bare except for a 
screen on which has been painted a Chinese 
god: on the other side of the screen is a sign 
saying “Street of the Locusts.” For 
Chang’s home the Property Man brings in 
two stools, a small box, a kettle and a 
basket. For the cave scenes, the Property 
Man sets up a stream (made of rippled blue 
paper tacked to wood), mountains (heavy 
— painted various shades of purple, 

rown and green and pasted to large cart- 
ons), and a cave (beaver board cut in an 
arch and nailed between two wooden stand- 
ards). Across the top is painted, “Cave 
of the Dreadful Dragon.” 

Lighting: If possible, flashes of lightning to ac- 
company the rolls of thunder should be 
used. Color spots for the cave scenes are 
also effective. 


Tue Navticat SHEEP 
Characters: 1 male; 1 female; the 5 animals 
may be either male or female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Bo-Peep is dressed in a shepherdess 
costume. Little Boy Blue wears a blue suit. 
The animals wear costumes suggestive of 


what they are. (When the sheep enter at 
end, they are without tails.) 

Properties: Three big bags for Black Sheep, 
crook for Little Bo-Peep, horn for Little 
Boy Blue, ear of corn for Bessie, two limp 
white tails, pins. 

Setting: A meadow. Upstage left is a tree. 
Upstage center is a rowboat, which can be 
made from a cardboard or paper shell that 
the animals can move off by holding its 
sides and crawling. Rocks or bushes Gio 
enough for Bo-Peep and Boy Blue to hide 
behind are placed at right. If desired, a 
backdrop may be used showing a field with 
a stream winding through it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


ME .issa’s MUFFINS 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls wear pretty full-length 
gowns of Revolutionary times. Dan wears a 
plain well-worn uniform, and General Howe 
and the Lieutenants have on handsome red 
uniforms. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: The grounds of Drusilla’s home. 
Shrubs and flowers are along the walls. 
There is a white picket gate at upper right. 
An old-fashioned bench and two chairs are 
downstage right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Mar Goes Tarovucs 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. All of the characters 
wear warm clothing, and when they come 
in or go out they have on gloves, hats, etc. 

Properties: Dishes, cups for cocoa, two mail- 
sacks (one open and containing a packet of 
letters and a large hat box), slippers. 

Setting: The kitchen of the Woods’ ranch 
house in the Rocky Mountains. Upstage 
right is a door leading to the outside, and 
along the right wall are windows. At left 
another door leads to the rest of the house. 
At center is a large table with chairs around 
it. Along the upstage wall are a stove, vari- 
_ cabinets, and a clock. A phone is at 
eit. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A WINTER THAW 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female; Tree, Icicles, 
Snowflakes and Sun may be either male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Birds wear bird costumes with 
colored paper wings. The Tree can have 
branches attached to his arms. Snowman is 
dressed in white and wears a black top hat. 
North Wind is in a blue or green cloak, the 
Icicles and Snowflakes in white costumes, 
Sun is in yellow. Les and Ann wear outdoor 
winter clothing. 

Properties: Crusts and seeds. 

Setting: A snowy garden. At center is a bird 
bath. Shrubs and a fence may be added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Maaic Goosze 


Characters: 8 male; 5 female; as many male 
and female actors as desired to be Peasants 
and Vendors. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Old Man is dressed in 
gray. The Soldier wears a red uniform. The 

er has on a large white apron and a 
white chef’s cap. The Mayor wears black, 
and his Wife a long yellow gown. The King 
wears a purple robe with an ermine collar. 
The Princess wears a white costume 
trimmed with gold. Both the King and the 
Princess wear gold crowns. The Heralds 
wear green. Simon, the three Sisters, and 
the Peasants wear peasant costumes. 

Properties: Tray of cakes for Baker, knapsack 
with bread in it for Simon, large golden 
goose, puppet, balloons, large purple hand- 
kerchief for Princess. 

Setting: A fair ground. Upstage along back 
wall can be stands made of tables decorated 
with paper streamers. On the tables are 
various things for sale: cloth, laces, toys, 
food, etc. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Pp L AY for Special Occasions 


in January and February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events: 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 
Youne Franxurn Takes Over (Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 
Ben FRANKLIN, Peace-Maker (Primary). October, 1947 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 
Goop EnovuGn ror Lincoitn (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Ay, Tuere’s Trae Rvs (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Worrs His Satt (Junior and Senior High). January, 1949 
Lincoun Says Farewe wt (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Tae Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Pin-Up Pars (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Cutty or Her Sptrair (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Ase LIncoLn anv Lirrie Jor (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Tue Missineo “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior). January, 1942 
Tue Lincotn Umpretia (Intermediates). Tubeasey. 1950 
Livine Up To Lincotn (Intermediates). February, 1950 
A Lerrer To Lincoin (Intermediates). January, 1946 
Brarapay Girt (Primary). February, 1950 
Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 
Miss LoneLyHeart (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Happy Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 19 
A CuanGe or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
A Game or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Say Iv Wrra Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Comic VALENTINE (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Hearts, Tarts, anD VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1950 
Have A Heart (Intermediates). February, 1949 
Wuat, No Hearts? (Intermediates). February, 1947 
Tue Four Extra VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1946 
A Kinpty Heart (Intermediates). January, 1942 
Tue Sroven Heart (Primary). February, 1950 
Tue VALENTINE Famity (Primary). February, 1949 
Kinepom or Hearts (Primary). February, 1947 
VALENTINE Sate (Primary). February, 1947 
Tue Queen Wirn THE Broken Heart (Primary). February, 1946 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
Corn Megat anv Poerry (Junior and Senior High) February, 1950 
A Date wire Wasutnoron (Junior and Senior igh). February, 1949 
SausaGes AND GENERAL WASHINGTON Ganior and Senior High). February, 1949 
Never Any Excuse (Junior and oa ss February, 1948 
Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior Hi ruary, 1947 
Tae Winter or Our Discontent , and Senior High). February, 1946 
Tae Wasutnotrons Siept Here (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Express To VALLEY Force (Intermediates). February, 1950 
In Honor oF Wasutncron (Intermediates). February, 1950 
Enter GrorGe WASHINGTON (Intermediates). February, 1948 
Let George Do Ir (Intermediates). February, 1947 
Bersy Ross (Intermediates). January, 1944 
Ecuo or '76 (Intermediates). January, 1942 
Tue Bor Wuo Coutpn’t Teut A Lie (Primary). February, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, mat produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
coptes of ind ndtoidual plays may be purchased by subscri for 15c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- 
ing we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When 

2, please give name under which subscription is listed. 
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Royaliy Gree Plays in Bosh Form 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS; Just 


FOR YOUNG ACTORS 
26 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Litt'est Fir,” 


these dramas easy to produce. 





published. Here is a balanced assortment 
of traditional and modern plays for celebrating 
Christmas. Some of the most ar Christmas 
ys ever published in PLAYS, 
zine for Young Peo 
at the Inn,” “The 
- ae Christmas,” ““The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramatiza- 

tion of Dickens’ Carol” is offered also. Plays are a 
Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, and Radio. Simple settings a 


>. Maga- 
are included: “No = 
th h of Christkindli,” “The 


in four sections: 
flexible casts make 
308 pages: $2.75 





RADIO PLAYS{ Just 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
15 Great Stories Adapted for 
Ro -Free Performance 

by TER HACKETT 


paged. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne’s “The Great 
Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Ir 


ood Be rom Louisa May Alc he Necklace id 


Legend 
a favorite 


With an introduction aad in tls usual collection of short radio play 


NORMAN CORWI 


stations and ochost be 
original narratives been 
densations. 


Most of the plays have already been 

tested in class and assembly programs, 
pam tems. So faithfully have the style and spirit of the 
at these plays may even be read satisfactorily as con- 


over radio 


277 pages: $2.75 





100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN} 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act plays on a wide variety of 
subjects: holidays, patriotism, | 

fairy tales, history, comedy and special oc- 
casion pieces. These well-written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 
and intermediate 886 pages; $4. 7% 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*{ 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 


and general. Lifelike teen-age 
po nag age tpn pm Enjoy- 


ee oe ses 
Wand high schol 
432 pages; $3.50 





CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. En- 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life char- 
acters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior high and high school 

342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS*+ 


MILDRED HARK and 
OEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, bo and tradi- 
tional in a. Accurate historical 
settings, con 
characters. Intermediate and junior 
397 pages; $3 





*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
fListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


INC, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, ASS. 











